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However long the battle, victorious peace will come! 
Then, facing school executives in many districts, the 
postponed problems of plant improvement will be 
paramount—demanding early solution. By engineering 
your grandstand project now .. . completing your 
plans, and programming a budget, you'll enjoy a head 
start when the ‘‘go” signal is given. ®@ Use our com- 
plete planning assistance, without obligation! 
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The School Administrator on the 
oad Home Front 

: The present world war has taught, as has no previous 
a war in which this country has engaged, that the educa- 
e- tional forces have been a definite and beneficent factor. 
23 | While schools have impressed their charges, namely 
29 | every boy and girl, as to the righteous cause in which 
31 | Wwe are engaged, the administrative factors have gone 

deeply into the home front to manifest leadership in 

33 guiding the civilian forces. Courses of study have been 
35 | revamped in order to draw the student closer to a 
$9 knowledge of the nation’s history and to stimulate 
“ patriotism; new courses have been introduced to prepare 
ps young men for the armed forces. 


The ramifications their activities have entered have 
43 been numerous and varied. All have tended to stimulate 
the home forces in order that the men in action at the 
44 front might be equipped to do most effective fighting. 
45 They have rendered service in the several rationing 





45 projects, in stimulating the sale of defense stamps and 
48 bonds, have encouraged the production forces in factory 

and farm, and have led in many home front departures. 
46 But, the war is not over. The work so weil begun is 
46 not completed. The spirit of sacrifice must be kept on a 
46 high level and not allowed to relax for one minute, until 
47 the great job is finished. The two great documents, the 
47 Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 

United States, must be brought to a full understanding 
60 and appraisal if we are to become fully conscious of our 


62 obligations in this conflict. There is a precious heritage 


66 worth protecting, worth fighting for, and worth dying 
67 for. 
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The new Guardsman Wood 
Vertical File for 8x5 size 
cards...available to you now! 
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Square pegs in round holes won't be able to “hold the pace” in 
the America of tomorrow. So Jimmy, and Jimmy's parents too, 
are depending on our schools to guide him into his proper niche. 


Have you the necessary facts to justify their faith in you? And are 
these facts readily accessible? 


With today’s reduced clerical assistance you need—more than 
ever before—records that will allow you to maintain peak effici- 
ency. At every moment you must know all the factors that con- 
cern and shape the lives of all your pupils. Drop us a line today. 
Let us show you how “Kardex does the trick!” 





The new Administrator KARDEX, 
built of non-critical materials... 
“Kardex does the trick!” 
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War Attitudes of Teachers 


It is alarming, to say the least, to ob- 
serve the attitude toward the war adopted 
by a number of teachers, a clamorous but 
not uninfluential minority. As citizens of 
the United States, teachers are, of course, 
at liberty to express their point of view. 
Before the opening up of the battle front 
in North Africa, some teachers vehemently 
urged that a “second front” be started at 
once. Others are still intransigeantly sus- 
picious of the motives of Russia. Their 
fears of Communism not allayed by the 
fact that Russia is our ally, they watch 
with ill-concealed dismay the triumphant 
offensive of the Russian armies. Though 
in their more sober, rational moments, they 
are aware of the grave dangers that face 
England and the United States if Russia 
should be defeated, they nevertheless tend 
to indulge in wishful thinking. Would it 
not be providential if these two “enemies 
of mankind,” the Nazis and the Commun- 
ists, should wear themselves out in this 
struggle? Then there are those — and they 
are more numerous than we suspect — who 
distrust every move of England. There is 
no malicious rumor concerning the Eng- 
lish that they are not ready to believe and 
spread. The English leaders are secretly 
sabotaging all aid to Russia. The English 
do not send their own troops into battle, 
and this in spite of the smashing defeats 
suffered by Rommel’s army. England is 
not making as many sacrifices in men and 
money as the United States. 

Such divergencies of opinion are perhaps 
to be expected in any large faculty, though 
it is an unhappy state of affairs if nothing 
is done about it, if no constructive attempt 
is made to iron out differences. If these 
teachers are permitted to air their views 
in the classroom without fear of contra- 
diction, there is danger that they may sow 
the seeds of suspicion in young minds, im- 
pair morale, and add to already existing 
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confusion. It is not possible to discuss the 
war without betraying our deep-seated 
anxieties, our bias, our hopes, and ideals 
and antipathies. 

If teachers are not going to assume their 
rightful responsibility as leaders of the 
younger generation, they may find them- 
selves not only prolonging the war; their 
inability to adjust themselves to the revo- 
lutionary changes through which we are 
now passing, may definitely retard the 
work of postwar reconstruction. We can 
either harness the energies of mankind for 
the highest human and socially construc- 
tive purposes or we can continue the dis- 
astrous policy of drifting with the current. 
The future will leave us behind if we re- 
main blind to the meaning of the present 
war. If this is a global war it requires 
global strategy for consummating the 
peace. The schools, like the other major 
institutions of our society, will not be left 
unaffected by the progress of the war. 
Profound transformations have taken and 
will continue to take place. Since this is so, 
it is the better part of wisdom to plan 
ahead. We must arrive at some collective 
understanding of what goals the United 
Nations are pursuing, what moral purpose 
animates our national leaders, what kind 
of world we and they hope to create after 
this war is over, what our attitude should 
be toward our allies. But that will become 
increasingly difficult to accomplish if the 
attitudes manifested by a small but vocif- 
erous body of teachers are allowed to pass 
unchallenged. Some of these undesirable 
attitudes have already been mentioned. 
Let us now point out the implications of 


these attitudes for the future and their 
possible effect on youth. 
Six Attitudes 
1. The war must be won. That is the 


categorical imperative which every loyal 
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citizen of the United States must accept. 
The statement, however, needs to be care- 
fully interpreted. Does it mean that we 
are to shelve all discussions of policy, of 
postwar reconstruction? Does it mean, in 
so far as the schools are concerned, that 
any effort except that which is devoted to 
the military phase of the war, is wasteful? 

2. Peace. For many hardheaded teach- 
ers, the categorical imperative stated above 
is interpreted to mean that there is to 
be no talk for the present about the con- 
ditions of peace. Discussions of postwar 
problems are the product of quixotic folly. 
If we don’t win the war, then democracy 
and freedom and peace will cease to exist 
for us. What this argument ignores and 
what these teachers forget is that man, a 
highly complex spiritual organism, cannot 
fight effectively unless he is sustained by 
a moral purpose. Winning the war, and 
that alone, is a negative ideal. It merely 
restores the status quo. 

3. Unquestioning obedience. Let us get 
this war over with, and the sooner the 
better. If the administrative authorities 
have drawn up plans for the schools, then 
let them tell us what to do and the teachers 
will carry out orders. We are now all 
soldiers in the ranks. Ours not to reason 
why. 

4. Hate. In the last war, the hate-the- 
Kaiser campaign was vigorously launched 
in the schools. To hate the Hun was a 
patriotic virtue. In some quarters now the 
psychology of hate is being given a new 
lease on life. Some teachers play the part of 
amateur psychologists and assure us that 
a war cannot be won without the inspiring, 
dynamic force of hate. That is the only 
effective way to fight. The Nazis and the 
Japs must be hated; they deserve our hate. 

5. Futile debates. Some teachers are still 
unreconciled and unadjusted to the fact of 
war; they are still passing through a stage 
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of academic theorizing concerning policies 
to be pursued. Measures which call for 
immediate and urgent enactment by Con- 
gress become the subject of heated and 
largely irrelevant debates. Discussion is the 
lifeblood of a democracy, but when it is 
prolonged to a point where the capacity 
for action is paralyzed, it is time to call a 
halt. While a war may be planned demo- 
cratically, it cannot be fought democrati- 
cally. Modern wars are by their very 
nature totalitarian. There is no other way 
of winning the war except by killing off 
the enemy in sufficient numbers, destroying 
his ships and planes and supplies, bombing 
his cities, filling him with the fear of death. 

6. Isolationism. One disquieting sign is 
the number of teachers who still think in 
isolationist terms. They carry on a private 
feud with England. Apparently they still 
believe that England is deliberately con- 
serving its manpower, that it deliberately 
throws Australian and Canadian troops in- 
to battle while its own soldiers are kept 
safely at home. Such virulent prejudices 
cause them to oppose the conscription of 
boys of 18 and 19. Are we not sending the 
British money, munitions, ships, supplies, 
and soldiers? Why should we do more than 
England is doing? In other words, the atti- 
tude still prevails that this is primarily 
England’s war, not ours. Such “isolation- 
ist” thinking in the midst of war is grist 
to the Nazi propaganda mill. 


Dangers Even in Silence 


How many teachers throughout the 
nation hold such dangerous ideas, and how 
strongly, cannot be statistically deter- 
mined. Even if only a small minority, they 
can do considerable harm so long as they 
are not led to see that this is a war of 
ideas as well as guns. Their attitude, how- 
ever, cannot be changed by administrative 
fiat. No compulsion can, or should be 
used in a democracy to force these men 
to keep silent, to realize the error of their 
ways. The silence would be more dangerous 
and eventually more damaging to the mor- 
ale of the country than forthright destruc- 
tive criticism. Persuasion, not coercion, 
must be the method employed. Hence the 
need for faculty meetings, conducted as 
open forums, which bring these disguised 
prejudices clearly to light and indicate the 
unfortunate consequences that follow if 
they are actually put into practice. What- 
ever views concerning the war a teacher 
may have, has he a right to propagandize 
youth in a given direction, especially when 
there is a strong probability that such 
propaganda may injure morale? Can we 
afford to allow the “isolationist mentality” 
to mold the impressionable and not too 
critical minds of the young? Should those 
who will soon have to fight our battles be 
exposed to ideas that breed disunity, un- 
dermine national confidence in our leaders 
and in the moral purposes for which this 
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war is being fought by the United Nations? 

If public issues are to be clarified for 
the young, then we need a corps of highly 
qualified and trained teachers who will do 
this job. Just as we turn to the registered 
physician when we are ill, so the students, 
when confused by any urgent social prob- 
lem, should be able to turn to their teachers 
for aid. The task of clarification, however, 
is far more complex and difficult than we 
imagine. There is danger that the students 
may expect the impossible; they may ask 
questions for which there are no direct, 
simple answers. There is danger that they 
may ask not for increased knowledge and 
insight but for easy solutions, short cuts, 
magic formulas. If teachers are to work out 
a consistently satisfactory method of clari- 
fying issues for the young and for them- 
selves, then all the more reason for hold- 
ing faculty meetings in which the teachers 
can participate constructively and thus 
contribute their share to the democratic 
determination of educational policy. 

Never before in the history of this nation 
have teachers been saddled with a greater 
measure of public responsibility. It is a 
costly error for them to believe that what 
they think is of no moment. In a democ- 
racy, each decision — and within a given 
problematical situation only a limited num- 
ber of decisions can be made — helps to 
determine the final decision. The teachers 
who patiently await commands from head- 
quarters are no doubt actuated by the 
highest patriotic motives. Is this a time, 
they seem to say, for staging forums and 
holding faculty meetings? What is more, 
many of them feel that the administrative 
authorities have no genuine desire to find 
out what the rank and file are thinking. 
The superintendent’s request for sugges- 
tions and recommendations, they contend, 
is little more than a ritualistic observance 
of democratic forms. 


Where to Thresh Out Opinions? 


To reason in this manner is not only to 
surrender all interest in the possibility of 
leadership; it constitutes a negation of 
faith in the democratic process. It implies 
a cynical belief that the schools in peace- 
time as well as in wartime are managed 
autocratically. Such a belief, if held by a 
large enough number of teachers and if 
consistently acted upon, would tend to 
create army discipline in the schools. Un- 
der such a regime, the teachers would feel 
obliged to “cooperate” with the powers 
that be, but their obedience, their co- 
operation, would not issue forth from a 


ee a ne ta et ae 
RETOOLING AFTER THE WAR 


We should carefully plan to retool the 
American civilian mind for the days of 
peace, just as we plan to retool our industries 
for the work of peace.— James Marshall, 
member of the board of education, New 
York, N. Y. 
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state of high morale; it would not spring 
from the decision of the consenting heart 
and rationally approving mind; it would 
not be a spontaneous and voluntary gift. 

It is obvious that these are all matters 
which must be threshed out frankly at 
faculty meetings. Teachers who are waiting 
for orders from some administrative gener- 
alissimo are unconsciously yielding to the 
“Fascist compulsive” which lurks within 
us and which emerges disturbingly during 
times of war. It is necessary for the prin- 
cipal to speak out clearly and convincingly, 
to make his stand known, to establish vita] 
contact with his co-workers and assure 
them that he needs their suggestions if a 
sound wartime policy for the school is to 
be formulated and put into practice. Let 
him point out that no human authority is 
sacrosanct, no leader infallible. Since the 
teachers are closest to youth, they are in a 
strategic position to volunteer ideas and 
information; they know what the students 
think, feel, desire, and need. The teachers 
may be considered the reconnaissance 
force and the liaison offers of the admin- 
istration. If they fail to report their find- 
ings on the mistaken assumption that no 
one cares to hear their advice, the principal 
will find himself considerably handicapped. 
He will have to improvise, to feel his way, 
whereas with the help and support of the 
teachers he might have known which road 
to take. Whatever wartime program we 
institute must in the last analysis be in 
conformity with the needs and capabilities 
of the young. 

While faculty meetings may solve no 
problems, they may, as was stated above, 
help to clarify issues. Panel discussions 
might well serve the purpose of demon- 
strating why the objective of winning the 
war cannot be divorced from other impor- 
tant objectives. Though peace cannot be 
established until victory is achieved, the 
winning of the war depends upon the kind 
of peace we hope to create. Some teachers 
might be called upon to explain how they 
make their classes aware of the mighty 
events that are daily being enacted on the 
field of battle and in the capitals of the 
United Nations. Despite the confused, 
crisscross currents of opinion, despite the 
vicissitudes of the conflict, a definite pat- 
tern is emerging, a pattern revolutionary 
in nature. Whoever wins the war will be 
burdened with the enormous responsibility 
of unifying not only Europe but the entire 
world. Parochialism and isolationism and 
perhaps even nationalism in the old sense 
are rapidly obsolete. The peace, like the 
war, will be “totalitarian” in character. 
While its outlines are still in dispute, few 
will deny that the thinking of leaders 
like President Roosevelt, Vice-President 
Wallace, Wendell Willkie, and Winston 
Churchill point in the direction of a pos 
sible federated world. What still remains 
at issue, and what this fighting is about, is 
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whether this federation will be achieved 
under the aegis of democracy or Fascism. 
Hence it is not enough to concentrate our 
energies on winning the war, crucially im- 
portant as that is. 


Planning for Reconstruction 

If we sincerely believe that we shall 
gain the victory — and is there any Ameri- 
can who entertains any doubt concerning 
the ultimate outcome? — then it behooves 
us to prepare for the future, to plan in 
earnest for the tremendous task of postwar 
reconstruction that lies ahead. If we know 
the road we want to travel, we shall all the 
sooner reach journey’s end. In preparing 
for this responsibility, educators must take 
steps to shape the curriculum of the future 
so that the young will be taught to realize 
the unity of mankind, so that they will 
understand they are members not only of 
their community and of their nation but 
of the world at large. The brotherhood of 
man — that must be transformed from an 
empty, utopian phrase into a redeeming 
realitv. The ideal must be actualized, given 
flesh and blood, a habitation and a home. 
If the peace is really to be won, if the 
epidemic of wars is not to recur with 
catastrophic violence, the leaders of the 
United Nations must plan how to establish 
a world order in which wars will not only 
be outlawed but the conditions which breed 
wars will have been eliminated. For the 
consummation of this task, the intelligent, 
wholehearted cooperation of teachers will 
be indispensable. 

If teachers miss this signal opportunity 
for leadership, they will find themselves 
not only ignored but also discredited. It is 
the fear of change that oppresses them, and 
yet, if they are to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for leadership in education, it is 
these forces of change they must attempt 
to use and control constructively. Vast 
changes are upon us, though there are 
many so hopelessly caught in the toils of 


Some Causes 
Among 


Why do some pupils fail to become good 
readers? They have been taught by prac- 
tically the same methods as others who 
read easily and with accurate comprehen- 
sion. Still they fall farther and farther be- 
hind their classmates. Their reading is a 
torturously slow business, and their com- 
prehension is so small that their responses 
to questions on material read is frequently 
grotesque. Judging by the norms on various 
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habit that they continue to think in terms 
of abstractions and ideologies which may 
have been vital in the past but which are 
no longer applicable to the present crisis. 

Even with the best will in the world, uni- 
formity of opinion is not to be expected. 
But it is better that faculty meetings, no 
matter how stormy, should make these 
divergencies explicit than that they should 
be allowed to pass unchallenged and undis- 
cussed. It is the degree of understanding 
achieved that counts. The immediate objec- 
tive is not to secure 100 per cent agree- 
ment, but to stimulate thought, promote 
further inquiry, facilitate the democratic 
exchange of ideas, make teachers aware of 
the nature of their responsibility as leaders 
of youth, draw up a consistent policy of 
instruction and guidance. The process of 
complete conversion will take time. 

The world has traveled far since the 
“appeasement” days of the inglorious late 
thirties. Confused, still inarticulate, but 
tremendously in earnest, voices are heard 
prophesying of things to come. The gaze 
of the people is directed hopefully toward 
the future. The war must be won. Of 
course! But that alone is insufficient. It 
will not solve our problem; it will not 
eradicate the poisonous seeds of war. At 
the end of this conflict, the United States 
will probably emerge the strongest power 
on earth. What then can we legitimately 
expect from it in the way of world leader- 
ship? How far will this once strongly 
isolationist country commit itself in recon- 
structing war-torn, bleeding, devastated 
Europe? How far will her responsibility 
for postwar settlement extend? Teachers 
must have the courage to face these prob- 
lems, to look ahead, to scrap what is obso- 
lete and obstructive in their thinking. It is 
not enough to fight against undemocratic 
totalitarianism or overthrow the Hitler 
regime. It is not enough to defend the 
existing order. Our war aims must be chal- 
lengingly constructive, dynamic in scope. 
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Hitler has no monopoly on the “New 
Order” which he has proclaimed with such 
terrible effects to the world. 


of Reading Disabilities 
High School Pupils Floyd W. Hoover’ 


reading tests, it is altogether possible to 
find high school pupils whose reading level 
is as low as the third grade. The writer 
found one freshman at the University of 
Nebraska whose reading level was so low 
that the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form 
B, could not measure it. It was probably 
about on the level of the fifth grade. A 
similar case was found at the University of 
Wyoming during the past school year. 
Obviously, individuals who are noticeably 
below their grade: levels are tremendously 
handicapped, more so now than a quarter 


of a century ago, for greater dependence 
is placed upon extensive instead of inten- 
sive reading than ever before. 

The easy explanation for the teacher is 
to shrug his shoulders and pronounce the 
pupil to be mentally slow, although apti- 
tude tests might not always bear out the 
judgment of the teacher. While no claim is 
made here that moderately subnormal in- 
dividuals can become exceptionally facile 
and accurate readers, there is evidence to 
support the contention that they can be 
taught to read with reasonable compre- 
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hension the sort of things they are likely 
to read when they become adults.” 


Physical Causes of Retardation 


There are a number of causes of reading 
retardation. One cause is either undetected 
or neglected poor vision that might easily 
be corrected by properly fitted glasses. It 
is obvious that a child who sees the printed 
page through a haze or who must bring the 
page so close to his eyes that his span of 
vision is very narrow can never read with 
ease. This kind of disability can quite 
easily be overcome by a qualified ophthol- 
mologist or occulist. There are, of course, 
visual defects of somewhat obscure natures 
which require the treatment of specialists. 
Fortunately, however, these latter disabil- 
ities occur rarely and probably will never 
plague most teachers who are struggling 
with the problem of bringing laggards up 
to their grade levels. 

Fortunately, too, for both pupils and 
teachers mirror mindedness and reversals 
are rare. In the former case the individual 
sees the printed page as a normal individ- 
ual would if he read it from a mirror. If 
the reader is curious, he might hold a 
mirror just above this page and try to read 
the words from their reflections in the 
mirror. Then he will get some idea of the 
difficulties confronting a mirror-minded 
pupil. In the case of reversals, the indi- 
vidual does not see the letters in a word 
in their proper order, but turns them 
around. The word saw, for example is quite 
likely to look like ‘“‘was”’ to him. Obviously, 
one with such an affliction is certain to 
encounter no end of trouble in his school- 
work. However, since these two disabilities 
are not at all common among high school 
pupils, partly because such pupils tend to 
drop out of school early, few teachers will 
be concerned with their correction, al- 
though it might be well to be able to iden- 
tify them when the problems do present 
themselves. 

It has been the experience of the writer 
that the causes which are discussed below 
are encountered most frequently among 
poor readers. More often than not, no 
single cause but a combination of them 
brings about below-level reading. However, 
most of these can be identified quite easily 
and attacked accordingly. 


Common Causes of Poor Reading 

Quite probably a poor start and practi- 
cally entire neglect of the development of 
reading skills from the fourth grade on 
constitute a serious cause of the reading 
disabilities of a large number of high school 
pupils and college students as well. Investi- 
gations of reading problems with the aid 
of the ophthalmograph, a camera which 
records eye movements have proved be- 

*Lorge, Irving, and Blau, Raphael, ‘‘Reading Compre 


hension of Adults,’ The Education Digest, 7:42-44 
February, 1942 
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yond any shadow of doubt that a large 
number of these poor readers do not read 
even words, much less phrases and ideas. 
Instead, they have apparently acquired the 
habit some place along the line of reading 
syllables. The writer has found a surprising 
number of university freshmen whose eye 
movements are such that they seem to be 
seeing wor-ds bro-ken do-wn a-bout like 
thi-s. Lo-ng wo-rds, of co-urs-e, such as 
‘“po-ly-syl-lab-le” or “in-sti-tu-ti-on” are 
usu-al-ly bro-ken do-wn still mo-re. 

Perhaps the curious reader of this article 
would like to prove for himself that really 
poor readers do not read words and 
phrases. If so, simply give such a reader 
an ordinary newspaper and count his eye 
movements as he reads. The average news- 
paper line has approximately five words 
to each line. If the reader’s eyes stop much 
more often than five or six times for each 
line, one can be sure that his eyes are tak- 
ing in less than a word at a time. 

These individuals have never had their 
reading skills developed beyond the most 
rudimentary level, a level which is wholly 
inadequate in modern living. There was a 
time when an elementary ability to read 
was sufficient to spell out most of what 
was written, but those days, we hope, are 
gone forever. In their place have come, 
even daily, enormous quantities of printed 
materials. 

It may well be that teachers beyond the 
sixth and seventh grades are partly respon- 
sible for the acquisition of some of these 
bad mechanical habits of reading. As was 
mentioned before, little is done to develop 
the pupil’s reading skills after he leaves the 
fourth grade, but greater and greater de- 
mands are placed upon what skills he has 
especially when he enters the seventh 
grade. If these skills are noticeably inade- 
quate teachers are frequently guilty of 
attempting to improve his comprehension, 
not by showing him what to do, but simply 
by exhorting him more often than not to 
read slower, when slower reading may not 
be the thing for him to do at all. The 
upshot frequently is a further fixation of 
a set of bad habits. 


The Fallacy of “No Failures” 


Mention might well be made at this 
point that the tendency to pass pupils on 


OUR TASK 


There are some phases of our national life 
so essential to victory and to our well-being 
that they should be intensified. Education must 
go on. The services of religion must be un- 
interrupted. Health must be safeguarded con- 
tinually. Whatever contributes to morale must 
be sustained and augmented. For all these 
things to go on even more intensely than usual 
is not a distraction from the war effort. These 
things strengthen and fortify our people for 
the grim and arduous enterprise in which we 
are engaged. — Willard E. Givens. 
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to upper grades before they have mastered 
the basic tools has often been far from 
helpful to the problem of increasing read- 
ing skills. There is much to commend the 
philosophy of “No Failures” if something 
is done to prevent failures, but simply to 
render lip service to the philosophy by 
passing pupils on to the next grade before 
they are ready is a wholly unsound prac- 
tice. Probably every secondary school 
teacher is acquainted with cases of indi- 
viduals who have been passed on from 
grade to grade about like buckets of water 
in a fire brigade. They haven’t been set 
down in any one grade long enough for 
them to acquire the basic tools of learn- 
ing, of which reading is one. 

Quite a common cause of at least slow 
reading among high school pupils is sub- 
vocalization, or lip reading and _ throat 
reading. Normally, lip reading should have 
been overcome long before the individual 
reaches the secondary school, but an hour’s 
visit in the school’s library or study hall 
is usually sufficiently long to convince one 
that not all high school pupils are free 
from the habit. Here and there the visitor 
is almost certain to find pupils whose lips 
flutter with more or less rapidity as he 
cons his lessons. Such pupils can never 
attain a desirable reading speed so long as 
they are obliged to form the words with 
their lips, for a rapid silent reading rate 
is much faster than anything like a usual 
speaking speed; and lip reading is a sort 
of silent speaking. Luckily, breaking the 
habit does not present a great obstacle if 
the pupil can be properly motivated to 
cooperate in its eradication. 

Considerably more difficult is the prob- 
lem of throat reading. Many poor readers 
who form in their throats the words they 
read are totally unaware of the fact that 
they do so, and they are not always easily 
convinced that they do. Physicians are 
evidently aware of the existence and per- 
haps somewhat of the extent of throat 
reading, for they frequently caution pa- 
tients suffering from throat infections to 
refrain from much reading because of the 
vibrations and consequent irritations set 
up. However, much as in lip reading, if 
the pupil is convinced that he habitually 
throat reads and that the formation in his 
throat of words he reads is a deterrent to 
good reading and is entirely unnecessary 
to good comprehension, he can, in coopera- 
tion with the teacher, soon overcome the 
disability. 


The Problem of Vocabulary 

Paucity of vocabulary among high school 
pupils is far more serious and perhaps more 
widespread than is commonly supposed by 
teachers. It is quite probable that a major 
cause of this deficiency is the neglect that 
conscious efforts to build vocabularies has 
suffered in secondary school teaching. At 
most, vocabulary study has too often been 
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confined to exhortations to use the dic- 
tionary, an utterly futile business when 
pupils do not always know how to use it. 
Let the reader go to the unabridged dic- 
tionary himself and consider how very 
confusing it might be. The simple word dip, 
for example, has twenty different shades 
of meaning. Fitting the shade of meaning 
to the context of the material being read 
is an obvious procedure to the experienced 
reader, but not always to the poor reader. 
How often have pupils obtained bizarre 
notions of the meanings of words by not 
understanding which shade of meaning is 
applicable! Consider further the difficulties 
a pupil might encounter in trying to under- 
stand the physics definition of so common 
a word as “direction.” According to the 
most recent edition of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, the word direction 
used in this sense means “that property of 
space, by which, given two positions, others 
may be generated or determined in the 
same dimension and relation. When a point 
describes a straight line, that line gives the 
direction of the motion of the point at 
every instant. When a point describes a 
curve, the direction of its motion is at each 
instant that of the corresponding tangent 
to the curve. The aspect of progression is 
usually implicit in direction. Thus in a 
straight line AB, the direction from A to 
B is the reverse (or opposite in sign) of 
that from B to A!” The teacher should not 
be surprised if the pupil needs a good deal 
of guidance here. 

Whether or not there is any truth in the 
assumption that thinking is conditioned by 
vocabulary is perhaps beside the point of 
the present discussion, but there can be no 
gainsaying the fact that obtaining ideas 
from the printed page is definitely condi- 
tioned at least in large part by vocabulary. 
Strang says, “Teachers have reported that 
some students’ vocabulary difficulty is so 
great as to render the textbook in use prac- 
tically incomprehensible.’” 

As was intimated earlier in this artictle, 
inefficient eye movements are another com- 
mon cause of unskilled reading. As nearly 
everyone knows, the eye progresses across 
the line in a series of fixations or stops 
instead of in a single sweep. An efficient 
reader’s eyes will fixate about twice on a 
line in a newspaper or magazine column, 
but the eyes of an unskilled reader, on the 
other hand, will stop as many as eight or 
more times. To complicate matters further, 
the eyes of the latter will regress or go 
back any number of times either for pur- 
poses of clarification, either mental or 
visual, or simply because of bad habit, a 
habit which is surprisingly common. Any- 
one can very easily prove the existence of 
4 poor reader’s short eye spans, those spans 


Strang, Ruth, Problems in the Improvement of Read 
ing in High School and College, Rev. Ed. (Lancaster, Pa 
The Science Press Printing Company, 1940), p. 15 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BOARD MEMBERSHIP 





Frankfort, Kentucky, Board of Education. 


Front row, left to right, T. P. Rogers, member for 24 years; F. J. Sutterlin, Chairman, member 
for 24 years, re-elected in November for a four-year term; H. V. McChesney, member for 32 
years. Back row, left to right, C. D. Redding, superintendent of schools for four years; Owen 
Caplinger, member for 12 years; Fayette Crutcher, member for eight years, re-elected in 
November for a four-year term; C. Coy Wells, secretary 18 years. The fact that the Frankfort 
City Schools have no outstanding bonded indebtedness is a tribute to the just and wise 
administration by this board of education. During the long tenure in office of the three men 
in the front row there have been only three superintendents. 





of vision bounding the points of fixation, 
and of regressions by observing for a few 
minutes his eye movements. He can then 
see clearly for himself the utter mechanical 
inefficiency of such a reading process. Ob- 
viously, a reader with inefficient eye move- 
ments is working a great deal harder than 
should be necessary, unless a visual defect 
exists, and at the same time he is probably 


not comprehending well because he is fail- 
ing to read in terms of words and phrases. 
However, if pupils are provided sufficient 
motivation and given adequate training, 
this disability as well as those discussed 
previously can be corrected with altogether 
gratifying results, even in cases of individ- 
uals who have visual defects which cannot 
be completely rectified by glasses. 


Victory Through Fitness 
W. K. Streit’ 


Today, this nation is engaged in the 
most serious and difficult war it has ever 
faced. The governments of all nations are 
calling for men—men who are tough 
physically, who have great endurance, pos- 
sessed of speed and agility and, above all, 
who have the combative spirit to fight and 
win. 

Ernest and sustained effort is required 
of everyone. This involves service in the 
armed forces for most young men and 
work in agriculture or industry for many 
young women. 


1Director of physical education 
schools 


Cincinnati public 


The schools of the nation have recog- 
nized the seriousness of the situation. They 
are making big contributions to the war ef- 
fort. One of the definite and objective 
things they are doing, and one which will 
show almost immediate results, is an in- 
tensified program of physical education. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has presented to the 
secondary schools of the country a pro- 
gram of physical fitness through physical 
education for the Victory Corps. The pro- 
gram recommends: (1) that all high school 
pupils be required to have five full periods 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Accounting of School 
Properties Frank J. DuFrain’ 


Have you ever had to spend hours stolen 
from your regular duties searching for the 
abstract, deed, or description of some almost 
forgotten school property? Or have you ever 
been embarrassed by finding that several of 
the lots upon which one of your large school 
buildings is located, were advertised for the 
annual tax sale? Many school districts have 
devised adequate accounting records of their 
properties to obviate such difficulties. 

Let me outline one such plan. It provides 
for two separate book records with loose 
leaves so that drawings and records may be 
added or subtracted, and for two files. 


Record No. 1. Book of Plats 


The first unnumbered page of this book 
(which measures 27 by 19 inches) gives a 
table of contents, and has a map of the entire 
school district showing the locations of all of 
the school properties. Each site is designated 
by a number. Page 1 has a boundary survey 
of School Site No. 1 with bench marks or 
stakes indicated; page 2 has a similar survey 
of School Site No. 2, and so on. These draw- 
ings give the dimensions of the property and 
show the lots of the subdivision of which it 
is a part, as well as the outline of the pres- 
ent buildings and sidewalks. Of course, a di- 
rection arrow and the scale of the drawings 
are indicated. In some instances supplementary 
maps showing the contours of the land, or 
diagrams showing utility services such as 
light, water, and sewers are spotted accurately 
on the scale drawings of the properties 


Keeping Plat Book Up to Date 


When additional property, adjacent to a 
school site is purchased, the plat drawing is 
corrected by adding the new acquisitions 
on the same map. If there isn’t room for 


1Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge of Busi- 
ness Affairs, Pontiac, Mich. 


Name of School or Site Sentral 


Location East Fike Street, detre 


Date of Authorization to rurchase 
Parcel 1. No record. 
Parcel 2. eptember 2, 1916. 
parcel 3. June 4, 1912. 
Parcel 4. June 4, 1912. 





Purchase Frice: §12,3500.0 


Aoreage: 2.2 acres. 


Method of jurehase and From whos 


Parcel 1. Conveyed by deed from Horatio N. Howard and wife September 
Deed was executed on Lot 7 of Howard's Addition by William Draper an 


Parcel 2. Comveyed by deed from David Bird, es guardian of 


2, 1916. 


Parcel 5. Conveyed by deed from Gustev Behm and wife Jun 


Parcel 4. Conveyed by deed from Mary A. Selly, Mary & Milli 
Bye M. Linabury and Grace %. Corwin October 2, 1912. 


Liber and Page of Deeds 


Parcel 1. Liber 38 of Deeds, pages 406 and #7 (Warranty Deed). 


and 56 (Quit Claim Deed). 
Parcel 2. Liber S18 of Deeds, page 270. 
Pareel 3. Liber 249 of Deeds, page 71. 
Parcel 4. Liber 298 of Deeds, page 97. 
Abstract of Title Abstract No. 5146 by 
Opinion: None. 


Encumerances: ‘ione. 


Tex Sistory: Clear and prope-ty removed from the tax roll. 


Remarks: 








Typical 
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indicating the addi- 
tional property, a new 
sheet is added and 
numbered, say 8A if 
it follows page 8. 
Some _ records have 
larger pages that fold 
down to the size of 
the book so that new 
larger 
may also be used. 

When a site is sold, 
the notation of the 
date of sale and the 
reference to all of the 
details of the transac- 
tion are printed on 
the plat, and then the 
page or pages containing 
in the back of the book 


and drawings 


that plat are put 


Record No. 2. Important Data 

The second book (15 by 13 inches) has, in 
its table of contents, a list of the school prop- 
erties under the same numbers used in the 
plat book. If the Central School site is No. 8 
in the platbook, then in the data book the in- 
formation concerning Central School is given 
on pages or sections numbered 8A, 8B, and 8C 


Record No. 3 and Record No. 4. 
Deeds and Abstracts 


As tor the files, one contains the abstracts 
of the sites in alphabetical order while the 
other contains the deeds and contracts, filed 
in a like manner 


Record of Special Assessments 
In those states where schools are required 
to pay their share of special assessments, a 
detailed 
site is necessary 
in the making of the annual budget 


these obligations of each 


Such records are 


record of 
invaluable 


ffice. 


at the intersection ~f the west 


Union Street; thence north 


» 1649, and a it Claim 
wife September 24, 1649. 
Date: June 3, 1950 


Amy an Imcompetent, September 


Cost of Site 


| Adit of Payments 





Survey of Central School propert 
MeGeughan, Registered Civil Engin 





thence north 77° 30 30 east alor 


nance south 77 48 30” weet 151.46 f 
> O07? OO east along the east lin 





| Parcel #1 
Fareel #2 
Voucher 72492 September, 191 
$2684 June li, 1 
#1935 June li, 1919 
Parcel #5 
Voucher #2165 June 10, 191 
| 
Farce) #4 


March, 1943 





rte 


| Soemm oF KATO Ponta 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 






f PROPERTY ano 
< OF MPROVEMENTS 


The typical tracing of a school property provides all the 
essential information concerning the size, the streets, 
their services, and the legal records of the property. 


It would that this plan of school 
property accounting provides for the minimum 
essentials only. However, records can be ex- 
panded to include such items as dates and 
costs of buildings, and drawings showing the 
steam, water, sewer, gas, telephone, radio, and 
other electrical systems. Supplemental rec- 
ords will contain the log of painting, decorat- 
ing, and roof repairs 

In spite of 


seem 


adequate records and check- 
ups such as are possible with information and 
files as outlined above, a business manager 
must always be on guard to protect the in- 
terests of the schools by making a check of 
the tax lands advertised for sale in his com- 
munity each year. He must 
that school properties taken off the tax rolls 
are kept off permanently. But when the school 
district sells some of its properties, he should 
notify the proper assessing officer by letter 
immediately, so that the property may be re- 
turned to the tax roll as soon 


No matter how well a 


watch to see 


as possible 


business executive 


has kept his records, new problems will occa- 
sionally arise to embarrass him. 
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pages of a complete school property inventory. 
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Rules and Regulations 


Their Nature and Place in a System of School Administration 


Jesse B. Sears* 


1. A Trend Toward Wider Use of Board Regulations 

There appears to be a growing tendency for boards of educa- 
tion to provide sets of rules and regulations for the guidance of 
their school officers and employees. Reasons for such a trend 
are easily seen. Our local school systems have grown rapidly, 
not only in size, but also in complexity. Their complexity is not in 
their organization alone, nor in the population they serve alone, 
nor in their personnel alone, nor in their programs alone. It is 
in all of these, because, in the handling of each there is reflected 
a concept of education and a concept of management that are 
born of scientific study and no longer mere extensions of a tradi- 
tion dominated past in practice. If one were to look for the more 
direct reasons for an increased interest in board regulations, this 
might be found in some cases as a reflection of the increased 
litigation into which school boards are being drawn; or in the 
growing body of statutes and state board regulations under which 
local boards must operate; or in some cases, perhaps, in the diffi- 
culties arising out of such special laws as those governing tenure; 
or, occasionally, even in the necessity for protecting the schools 
against teachers’ unions and other pressure groups. No doubt, 
too, the trend toward board rules has been stimulated by the 
rapid increase in the use of regulations by the many new ad- 
ministrative agencies being developed by our federal and state 
governments. Rules of the ICC and of the dozens of federal ad- 
ministrative tribunals down to the WPB are as much or more 
a problem for constant study by farmers, industrialists, and busi- 
nessmen as are the fewer federal statutes governing the economics 
of daily life. We are becoming rule minded; so, what is more 
natural than that such techniques of management should be in- 
creasingly adopted by the lay boards who direct our schools. 

The book of rules and regulations is by’ no means new to 
school management.’ Rules must have existed in contracts and 
as separate board enactments long before they were arranged for 
formal publication. Rules became necessary when the school board 
or committee began to employ a general manager or a superin- 
tendent to stand between itself and the teachers and pupils of 
the separate schools. Rules were necessary, too, because in the 
early years the state exercised only the very broadest and most 
general oversight over education, and a school was largely a set 
of traditions rather than a set of problems to be solved, whereas 
now the state exercises extensive supervision and control and 
management is viewed more as a set of problems. Now, no two 
schools are alike and the key to their proper management is 
scientific knowledge and not mere tradition. 


2. Place of Rule Book in the System of Legal Control 


The position of the rule book in the legal mechanism through 
which authority operates over schools is indicated by the fol- 
lowing arrangement, each item being superior in control to all 
succeeding items: 

1. State constitution. 

2. State school laws and in some cases special statutes in the 
form of city charters. 


*Stanford University 
"Henry 


Barnard reported a study of the rules in use in fifty cities between 1863 
and 1867. Barnard’s Journal of Education. Entire Series. XIX 417-64. 1870. Gilland 
Cites rules of the schools of Detroit for 1846. for St. Louis for 1847. and for Columbus 
as early as 1848. See Thomas McDowell Gilland, The Origin and Development of the 


Powers and Duties of the City School Superintendent (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935) 
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3. State board of education or executive regulations. 

4. Local board of education rules and regulations. 

5. Superintendent’s manual of instructions to school employees. 

The constitutional provisions range from nothing in New 
Jersey, or a few very general provisions, in some states, such as 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Maine, and Pennsylvania, to extensive 
and somewhat detailed provisions in others, such as California, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and South Dakota. The school statutes 
vary also, both in their general provisions and in the detail with 
which procedures are prescribed. Similarly, state administrative 
regulations vary with the degree to which control of schools 
has been taken over by the state or with the functions assigned 
to the county by the state. North Carolina and Delaware with 
their strong central control contrast with the broad local manage- 
ment provided for the schools of Iowa, Colorado, or Kansas. 

Thus, obviously, there is wide variety in the foundations of 
law upon which any local regulations must rest, and for that 
reason alone books of rules would likely vary somewhat from 
state to state. Beyond the part played by the state, also, there 
is in most states the county, or township, which functions, but 
again in widely different ways from state to state. 

Further than this, also, state laws quite generally provide for 
a classification of school districts by which some districts are 
granted almost complete autonomy, as is true of independent 
districts in Idaho* and Alabama,* and others are held to account, 
either to the county or to the state, or to both, in terms of 
rather detailed laws and regulations governing curriculums, fi- 
nance, buildings, textbooks, supplies, supervision, and records 
and reports.‘ 

In any one state, therefore, the varying amounts of control 
and guidance exercised over the districts of different classes by 
the state or county or both, means that the legal foundations 
upon which district boards must base their own regulations are 
widely varied. 

Despite this variety, however, there are many points of sim- 
ilarity, not only among the districts of different classes within a 
state, but also among districts in different states. In all states the 
school laws are concerned with free public schools. Free public 
schools rest upon a common social and political philosophy 
throughout the country; they rest also upon a common scienti- 
fic foundation, and upon many common traditions. In all of 
our state school laws it is indicated who may and must go to 
school; a plan of support is set forth; districts for the creation 
and government of schools are established; some definition is 
made of ‘who may teach; what kinds of schools may be estab- 
lished; and what the schools may or must teach; authority and 
responsibility for the conduct of schools are fixed; and so on. 
Truly, these common subjects about which laws are written are 
treated in various ways and in varying detail from state to 
state. Such variety in minor matters is not only a natural ex- 
pression of different ideas about how to provide for education, 
but also a consequence of differences in the general plan of 
government from state to state. The state revenue system, the 
general government structure, the state and municipal provisions 
for public health, the plan of public debt control, the forms of 
local government for counties, municipalities, and townships, and 
other divisions of the civil law have in most states had some 
bearing upon legislation for schools. 


*School Laws of the State of Idaho, 1941. See especially section 32 615, 616, and 617. 
‘Alabama School Laws, 1941. Title 52, Ch. VIII, especially section 158 
‘The one-teacher districts of all district-organization states are thus restricted 
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Rules for any school system must begin where the statute 
law leaves off and be designed to project those laws forward to 
fit the local needs and conditions in accordance with the dictates 
of the science and philosophy of education applied to the local 
conditions and the wishes of the people concerned. The rule book 
is an instrument of control and co-ordination by which the board 
makes the school laws effective for its community. At the same 
time it is a book of directions setting forth purposes and explain- 
ing and defining the machinery and the procedures by which the 
purposes are to be attained. As a means of control it is not so 
much a device for catching up the recalcitrant, the negligent, 
or the inefficient, though it may occasionally render just that 
service. The rules operate to effect control not so much by police 
or court types of action, but rather by giving concrete form to 
the school system. It is the official expression of the school 
system as an institution. Whoever participates in the service as 
pupil, teacher, manager, or otherwise does so as a part of the 
institution, and in the rules the part of every participant is in 
some manner defined and stands as a basis for judging success. 

As a set of legal definitions of authority and responsibility a 
book of rules establishes a division of labor among employees, 
and stands as a set of orders to be carried out, as a basis for all 
contracts with members of the personnel, and as a basis for 
adjudicating claims. As such, rules have the effect of statutes 
until they are declared by a court to overreach the statutory 
authority of the board or to represent unreasonable interpreta- 
tions of the statutes or unreasonable methods of applying the 
rules. Short of very clear evidence to the contrary, the presump- 
tion of courts is that board rules are reasonable and that they 
are reasonably applied in accordance with the discretionary powers 
of the board.® 


3. Two Major Ends to Be Served by Rules 


The book of rules as a device by which the board manages 
the schools has two major purposes to be served. One is to 
provide a more complete legal protection of the rights and 
privileges of the district; the other to assure that the schools 
shall operate in terms of the best knowledge we have of the 
science and philosophy of education and how to apply them. 
When one considers such matters as school properties, school 
revenues, purchasing, contracts of many sorts, budgets, insurance 
of many kinds, school bonds, and school elections, and of the 
legal procedures to be observed, and the many individuals, cor- 
porations, and units of government to be dealt with in caring 
for the business which these terms suggest, it is obvious that 
thought must be given to legal matters pertaining to rights, 
privileges, and liabilities. Similarly, as one considers the scientific 
problems involved in determining the educational needs of the 
many different types of children and the many other needs to 
be satisfied by education; when he thinks of the problem of 
designing and of carrying out a program to fit those ends, and 
of the many separate workers whose efforts must be co-ordinated 
and kept adjusted to needs, always with thought for the local 
conditions under which the work must go on, it is clear that 
thought must be given to educational planning.® 

Because rules may at any time become significant in litigation 
or in avoiding litigation, they should be prepared with a view to 
protecting the rights of the district. So far as property rights 
and protection against crime are concerned, board rules may seem 
superfluous additions to our civil codes, but this is hardly the 
case. Without board regulations governing the use of school 
buildings, or without the equivalent of such rules written into 
every contract with an outside group using a school building, a 
board’s insurance contracts might be nullified, or a damage suit 
brought for various possible forms of unforeseen negligence. 
Wherever there is a contract, rights and liabilities have to be 


‘See: Flory et al v. Smith et. ux., 145 Va. 164, 134, S.E. 360, 48 A.L.R. 654 (1926) 
On the question of planning, see the author’s “Educational Planning and the Present 
Emergency.” Educational Administration and Supervision. 28: 161-78, March, 1942 
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thought of. The book of rules, referred to in every contract as 
basic to the agreement, should go a long way toward safeguarding 
board rights. 

School boards have long been accustomed to protecting the 
rights of the district, and every layman old enough to serve on a 
school board has had some experience in the responsibilities of g 
property owner or as a party to a contract. It is on the educational 
side where lay boards are specially lacking in the experience and 
training necessary to the successful management of schools. Rules 
bearing upon matters of education are not separate or, with a few 
exceptions, even separable from those covering properties, finance. 
and contracts. Neither is it true that school boards never have 
legal difficulties except when property or contracts are involved. 
Suits over disciplining of children,’ over refusal of parents to 
have children vaccinated,* school attendance, and the like are 
common. 

Thinking of the educational as opposed to the legal safeguards 
and directions provided by the book of rules, the question arises 
as to just what a set of rules should cover. Many studies of exist- 
ing rule books have been made,’ and among them there is agree- 
ment that present practice varies widely. In many there is no 
attempt to set up policies as to the educational objectives of the 
system and many make no declaration as to types of schools to 
be provided or as to types of curriculums. These matters, if not 
ignored, are treated quite incidentally in other connections, or 
more likely they are taken for granted as matters already fixed 
in practice and as requiring no definition. Presumably, in such 
instances, the board deals with cases individually and without 
reference to major educational purposes or master plans. 

This raises the question as to the proper ends to be served 
by rules that are intended to shape and direct the scheme of 
education. If a board accepts education and its own schools as 
they are and have been and assumes that the board’s business 
is merely to keep them running, then it is questionable whether 
it is necessary to declare this as its policy. They regard the task 
as simple and cases are settled by precedent. On the other hand, 
if the board attempts to plan for education, as a city council 
plans for streets or sewers or water or light or fire protection or 
police protection or parks and playgrounds, then it obviously 
should develop a master plan looking into the future and estab- 
lish policies by which cases would be settled in terms of its plan. 

It cannot any longer be said that the processes of the instruc- 
tion, supervision, and administration of schools are based alone 
upon common sense and tradition. It cannot be said, either, that 
education is attained solely as a general effect of mental activity. 
Education is physical and emotional, having to do with aesthetic 
taste and personality and health as well as with mental and 
moral development, and is, in fact productive of specific as well 
as general changes in the learner. Specific changes are best ef- 
fected by means that are equally specific in respect to the 
changes desired and to the procedures for producing them. The 
process of instruction is a rational one and so must be directed. 
The facts by which it is directed are facts about the learners 
and about the world, social and physical, in which life is to go 
on. These facts are constantly changing and so require constant 
study. Trends can be fairly well figured out, and as they are 
determined they should be used in shaping school policies and 
plans. To face such a task without policies and plans is to ignore 
all that is meant by the science and philosophy of education 
which have grown out of centuries of experience and at least one 
century of careful study. 

A closer examination of the legal and the educational functions 
that can be served by a carefully developed set of board regula- 
tions may help to throw light upon what such regulations should 
contain. 

(To be continued in April) 


See: Berry v. Arnold School District, | Ark. 1118, 137 S.W. (2d) 256 (1940). 


*See: State v. Drew, 89 N.H. 54, 192 A. 629 (1937) 
See: the author’s City School Administrative Controls (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co.. Inc., 1938) for a review of such researches down to 1935 
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The Superintendent Meets the Public 


Most superintendents have experienced the 
thrill that comes with changing locations, espe- 
cially so when the job in the new community 
has ‘all the elements of a promotion. They 
begin their work with an enthusiasm that 
augurs success, but their paths will be strewn 
with administrative difficulties unless they 
begin at once to build friendly public relations. 
This subject should be a part of every admin- 
istrator’s professional training because in no 
other calling is it so necessary to deal with 
people successfully and to develop and main- 
tain good will. This may seem superfluous 
advice, but among superintendents there are 
selfish, conceited, and unreasonable men who 
do not seem to understand people or know 
how to handle them. 

The successful school executive must be 
courteous, tactful, and able to meet people in 
a friendly, unoffensive manner. Life at best 
is a lonely experience for many people, and a 
sincerely kind greeting, a friendly smile, and 
a hearty handshake by the superintendent will 
brighten the day for them and win loyal 
friends for him. 

Business strives to improve its public rela- 
tions, and long ago it learned the value of 
courtesy, service, politeness, and friendliness 
as good-will builders. These traits are among 
the first requirements of its personnel, partic- 
ularly of those who come in contact with the 
public. They also indicate a well-balanced per- 
sonality — good breeding, culture, education, 
and intelligence — and any administrator pos- 
sessing these traits— everything else being 
equal — will meet with success. If difficulties 
arise his community will overlook serious, 
unintentional mistakes for which a less for- 
tunate man would be severely dealt with. This 
does not mean that the superintendent should 
be weak, apologetic, spineless, or that he 
should ape the wily arts of the tricky, design- 
ing politician, but that he must cultivate the 
friendship and the good will of his community. 


How to Handle Local Problems 

When pressure groups or individuals call on 
the school officials with real or fancied griev- 
ances, they deserve a courteous, polite, and 
respectful hearing, and a sincere effort should 
be made to discover any merit their cause may 
have. Usually a promise to take the issue 
under advisement will be sufficient, and few 
will return to press their claim. However, if 
their purpose is unreasonable or selfish, their 
petition should be politely but firmly denied. 
When school officials labor honestly for the 
best interests of all concerned, pressure groups 
will seldom cause much trouble. 

Avoid taking action that will inconvenience, 
offend, or work a hardship on large groups of 
people. When a serious controversy presents 


Superintendent of Schools, Stanberry, Mo. 


L. A. Zeliff? 


itself, appoint a committee of représentative, 
intelligent, reasonable, and responsible citizens 
and present them with the facts and figures 
showing the necessity for your action. As a 
rule the committee’s decision will be based on 
the facts, and thereby public criticism and 
indignation will be allayed. Refusing to give 
facts to the public or trying to conceal reasons 
for your actions is a frequent source of unrest, 
suspicion, and dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration of the school. 


School Newspapers and the Press 

Many schools issue a newspaper and these 
attempts vary from the ridiculous to fairly 
creditable publications. The educational value 
of such an undertaking is doubtful. In some 
communities the local newspapers allot space 
for the school news, usually weekly, which is 
often enough, and is probably the most satis- 
factory for the average school. Unbiased 
school news in independent newspapers carries 
greater weight and reaches more people than 
a school paper with its extremely limited 
circulation. 

Some superintendents publish a column in 
the local daily or weekly newspaper giving the 
pertinent facts and happenings in the schools 
Such an undertaking has many possible values, 
but writing even a short column, either daily 
or weekly, entails much work, planning, and 
effort. It is not wise unless the superintendent 
is able to maintain a high standard without 
letdown 

Editors are usually friendly toward the 
school and are willing to cooperate with the 
superintendent. Most school executives dread 
newspaper opposition, and if they can main- 
tain friendly relations with the local press, its 
editors will not deliberately make adverse, 
unjust, or captious criticisms of the school 
system without consulting him for facts. 

No vital school news should be withheld for 
fear of censure, and every official action of the 
school board and of the superintendent should 
be made available information for the public 
unless its release would interfere with plans 
for the best interests of the school system. 

A wise school executive cultivates the 
friendship and respect of reporters and 
editors; he plays fair with them, but he also 
insists that they keep faith with him. Always 
give them a kindly, respectful hearing and 
never assume a haughty, arrogant, insolent, or 
condescending attitude toward them. Their 
business is to get news, and the school and all 
connected with it are potential sources of valu- 
able, important, and interesting information 
for the community. A friendly press will win 
community approval of the long-range plans 
and immediate objectives. The untrammeled 
American newspaper is a powerful molder of 
public opinion. 
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If there is more than one daily or weekly 
newspaper in the community—and many 
small towns have two or more — there is often 
serious rivalry between them. The admin- 
istrator should treat them all alike. Never hold 
important news for one paper and refuse to 
give it to the others if you do not wish to 
arouse antagonism, hatred, and _ suspicion 
among them. Like every other competitive 
business, they will be satisfied if you are fair 
to all. 





Problems of Discipline 

The discipline of a school is often a trying 
task for superintendents and principals, but 
they must not become disturbed, callous, or 
discouraged at the weakness, irresponsibility, 
frailty, and instability of immature students 
and the apathy, selfishness, and even stupidity 
of their parents. Good discipline is necessary 
but it must be reasonable and just to be 
effective, and each individual case should be 
settled without leaving justified resentment. 

Teachers should be required to handle their 
own problems of discipline unless the cases are 
too serious for them to cope with. Teachers 
who are weak in discipline either do not know 
their subject matter or how to present it in an 
interesting manner. If a teacher can stand 
before her class without notes, texts, or other 
aids, she is sure to command the interest, 
respect, and attention of her pupils. 

Group offenses are the most difficult to 
handle, and school officials should not punish 
large groups of children for pranks or other 
breaches of discipline which their elders either 
secretly or openly approve. If your discipline 
does not seem to be satisfactory, tighten up 
on your organization. Don’t allow pupils to be 
excused from classes or study halls without 
good reason or allow them to roam the build- 
ing during class hours without any supervision. 
When disciplinary measures are administered, 
most parents, patrons, and friends sympathize 
spontaneously with the children. Pupils are 
seriously concerned with what their fellows 
think of them, and many of their mischievous 
pranks are often prompted by an irresistible 
desire to attract the favorable attention of 
their classmates. 

Pupils in the public schools are the children 
of all the people and not a select group. Dis- 
ciplinary problems are often aggravated by an 
unsuited curriculum. Strong teachers are 
necessary for good discipline. Good judgment, 
common sense, and a sincere desire to be of 
the greatest service to the pupils will solve 
many disciplinary problems. Be friendly and 
courteous to pupils, and most of them will 
repay you with kindness, respect, and esteem. 
Do not become excited at ill-natured remarks 
or other crude behavior toward you. Remem- 
ber that all the contemporaries of the world’s 
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greatest Teacher did not like Him because He 
stood divinely for all that was right and fair. 


Some Personal Pitfalls to Avoid 

A superintendent must scrupulously avoid 
criticism of his predecessor — who may still 
have loyal friends in the community — to 
shunt censure from himself. If his predecessor 
has been even moderately a successful execu- 
tive, a new administrator should have little 
trouble. 

No superintendent should become embroiled 
in local feuds, strikes, religious controversies 
or political fights unless the school is seriously 
involved and not then unless its welfare is 
definitely at stake. 

When going into a new community the 
superintendent should be sure that he lives 
in a desirable residential area of the town or 
city. He should not accept too quickly invita- 
tions from various groups or individuals. The 
superintendent should make sure that all his 
personal friends are people of good moral 
character and possess a reputation for honesty, 
integrity, and morality. If his intimate asso- 
ciates are individuals who drink or gamble 
excessively or whose idea of social life is 
frequenting questionable roadhouses, night 
clubs or who practice vices, he will not long 
retain the confidence and respect of his com- 
munity. A friendly “crap game” or a “stag 
drinking party” may seem innocent enough, 
but a school administrator loses his self-respect 
and dignity if he takes part in affairs of this 
kind. 

All superintendents should follow the in- 
“abhor that which is evil and 
“abstain 


junction to 
cleave to that which is good” and 
from all appearance of evil.” In so doing their 
influence will weigh heavily on the side of 
intelligent and decent living, thereby increas- 
ing the respect and esteem their high calling 
merits. 

If certain forms of entertainment or activity 
are not approved locally, it is best to adjust 
oneself accordingly. Few communities are un- 
reasonable and good judgment will solve most 
social problems. 

No _ superintendent 
Church; and if its activities irk or bore him, 
he should consider another calling seriously 


should neglect the 


Get Your School before the Community 

The superintendent should use every legiti- 
mate means possible to get his school favor- 
ably before his public and there are many 
practical ways in which it may be done. Visit- 
ing days, athletic events — these can be made 
colorful and attractive—school programs, 
parades — there is always an inspiration in a 
good parade with uniformed bands playing 
martial music and children dressed in gay 
colors — school exhibits, pictures, 
newspaper publicity, and many others. With a 


reports, 


competent and enthusiastic faculty these can 
be successfully carried out without any serious 
interruption of schoolwork. In all instances 
these programs should have but one objective 

-to interpret the school to your community. 
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Leonard B. Wheat 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Wichita, Kansas 


As successor to L. W. Mayberry, who served 
during a long period of years, Dr. Wheat will 
become chief executive of one of the most 
excellent school systems in the Southwest. Dr. 
Wheat is a graduate of Northwestern and 
earned his College, 
Columbia. He has been superintendent of the 
Henry Ford School at Dearborn, Michigan, and 
recently superintendent of the great Joliet 
Township High School and Junior College, 
Joliet, Ilinois 


doctorate at Teachers 





Most people form their opinions of the local 
school by its outside activities because they 
seldom can observe actual classroom work 
information are the 


Their only sources of 


press, school activities, and the tales and 
opinions of the pupils which are often dis 
childlike likes and dislikes and 
colored by childish jealousies, hates, and de- 


make 


friendly calls on the schools if they feel they 


torted by 


sires. However, many parents will 
are welcome and a courteous invitation pre 
pared by the children, is extended to them 
Occasional visits by parents and others creates 
a good atmosphere and builds good morale in 
the school 

The superintendent or principal can make 
the school a pleasant and desirable place to be 
so that 
satisfactory judgment by the pupils will result 


consistent with good schoolwork 
in a favorable opinion of the school by the 
parents. 


The Superintendent's Personal Health 
and Conduct 

Worrying and working under a strain are 
twin enemies of a superintendent’s health and 
will cause a traii of organic illnesses which 
will leave him a mental and physical wreck 
He should avoid overeating, late hours, too 
much smoking, too many social functions, and 
any form of violent physical activity that 
Aching feet, smarting 


eyes, headaches, and loss of sleep are common 


leaves him exhausted 


causes of irritations, ill temper, and backbiting. 
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Scrupulously avoid bickerings, domestic dis. 


cord, harsh criticisms, and factional strife 
which necessarily are unnerving and cause 
increased heart action and worry. No superin- 


tendent should get excited over trifles or 
become embroiled in an altercation or quarrel 
Avoid loud and acrimonious conversation be. 
cause loudness is rightly taken as a sign of 


weakness. If he becomes irritable 


trettul, or 
nervous and dreads the school-board meetings 
with their deliberations, he should seek the 
cause and apply a remedy at once. He should 
always avoid overwork, nervous tension, and 
worry as his attitude toward all problems are 
colored by the way he feels mentally and 
physically. 

He should delegate as much work as possible 

consistent with efficiency and require others 
to do all detail tasks. Don’t allow your work 
to pile up and then become irritable or cross 
because you are interrupted by the demands 
of your regular tasks. Do not worr\ over 
unwise acts of your board or teachers Let 
them take responsibility for their own acts 
ind allow them to get public and professional 
credit for their good work 

And to close on a very personal note: His 
personal habits should not be offensive and a 
daily bath is an extremely exhilarating toni 
which will revive drooping spirits and give the 
school executive a new outlook on life. Many 
perplexing problems of the day will vanish 
with a restful night’s sleep. A fresh shave 
clean teeth, and clean, neatly pressed clothes 
will increase self-respect, poise self-confidence 
and give a man energy and courage to meet 
the day’s responsibilities 


* 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


®& Somerville, Mass. Senior high school students 
who were accepted for the January, 1943, enter 
ing class in the undergraduate schools of the 
various colleges were granted diplomas as of 
June, 1943. The diplomas were given in view 
of the fact that they were capable of satisfactorily 
completing the work of the second semester. — 
® New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
issued instructions for the deferment of teachers 
or other employees of the schools from military 
service. Under the rules, no deferment may be 
requested for any teacher unless his induction 
will interfere seriously with the school’s ability 
to carry out its special war function 

In general, it is expected that few, if any 
deferments will be asked for elementary and 
junior high school teachers. In the case of senior 
high school and vocational high school teachers 
requests will be made for shop teachers, teachers 
of mathematics and science, laboratory assistants 
in physical science fields, shop teachers in war 
engaged in teach- 
ubstitute 


courses, and teachers of biolog' 
ing preinduction 
teachers are available 

Requests for the deferment of teachers or 
other employees of the board will be made only 
by the superintendent or the 
board 

& Cicero, Ill The school board has be gun plans 
for an athletic field for the Morton High School 
Joseph Kanak is the architect 

& Belleville, Ili. The school board has begun 4 
revision of the school insurance program. The 
finance committee has been authorized to begin 
an appraisal of the buildings and to increase the 
policies on the buildings to an 80 per cen 
coinsurance basis 
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Role of the Schools in Wartime 
Community Organization Muriel W. Brown’ 


We. in America, are proud to think that 
we can adjust ourselves to any situation we 
have to face, that we can learn anything we 
need to know in order to overcome an ob- 
stacle or reach a goal. This ability to find 
and use new ways of doing things, to invent 
and manage new tools, has been demon- 
strated by our people many times since Pearl 
Harbor by the engineers who are building 
bridges and roads ahead of our troops around 
the world: by the pilots, navigators, and 
bombardiers who have mastered the intricate 
by the 
sailors who man the aircraft carriers, the sub- 


machinery of our Flying Fortresses; 


marines, and the PT boats; by the marines 
who handled the barges that landed our forces 
on the shores of Africa. These men of ours 
have quickly made themselves at home in 
worlds that were completely strange to them 
a few short months ago. 

But our world, too, has changed. We who 
stayed behind also have new tasks to per 
form, new adjustments to make, new lessons 
to learn, new skills to acquire, new respons! 
bilities to meet. We must furnish and trans- 
port the supplies and equipment needed for 
war. At the same time, we must provide for 
all of our people here the goods and the 
services, the materials and the conditions 
essential for decent, wholesome living. If we 
fail in either respect, this terrible war will 
end in defeat for us, whatever else may 
happen to our Allies 

We have already discovered that the most 
careful planning is necessary to solve the 
problems arising in connection with our vast 
home-front responsibilities. We have also dis- 
covered that carefulness in planning is not 
enough. Because we live in a democracy we 
cannot use the rather simple planning tech- 
niques that seem so efficient in the totalitarian 
states. Regimentation from the top down sim- 
ply does not work in a country whete every- 
one believes that he has the right to help 
create the conditions under which he wishes 
to live. We want our planning done by the 
people who are going to have to carry out 
the plans. This means “planning for planning,” 
organizing ourselves so that everyone whose 
life is touched by a problem can contribute 
his opinions, ideas, and experience to its 
solution. The arrangements +which we make 
locally for such cooperative action we call 
“community organization.” 

When war comes to a country like ours, 
peacetime concern about community organ 
ization increases enormously. Each of our 
population centers, large ‘and small, must gear 
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itself into the national war effort. If, for ex- 
ample, a substantial part of the money to 
finance the war is to be raised through the 
sale of government bonds and stamps, the 
Treasury Department must be able to work 
directly with every city, town, and county in 
America. But the gearing must be done in 
such a manner that the channels of communi- 
cation between federal and local governmen- 
tal units are two-way channels, bringing in to 
Washington advice, suggestions, and support 
from the folks “back home,” bringing back 
from Washington to these same people the 
decisions that have evolved out of their co- 
operative thinking, bringing back, also the 
completest possible pictures of the over-all 
needs and issues which each one of us must 
face separately and all of us handle together 
Whether or not these channels are, and re 
main, two way depends far more upon local 
initiative in using and improving the tech- 
niques of democratic community action than 
upon any steps which can be taken by federal 
igencies to avoid undesirable centralization of 
authority 

\s communities organize to make their war- 
time readjustments — set up housing projects, 
develop child-care programs, carry on salvage 
campaigns — people naturally look to the 
schools for “the common working knowledge 
they must have to fulfill their roles as partic- 
ipants in a free and permanent society.” 
And the schools are helping splendidly, in 
three important ways: (1) through represen- 
tation on the policy-making committees and 
councils which plan and guide community 
activity relating to war objectives war tasks 
and local wartime developments; (2) through 
programs of education which continuously 
interpret these objectives, tasks, and develop- 
ments and show us the bearing these have on 


the process of through 


peacemaking: {o) 
services in connection with the war effort 
other than teaching, which schools are par- 


ticularly fitted to render 


Participation in Plan Making 

Shortages of man-power and transportation 
facilities are making it increasingly difficult 
for school people just now to exchange ex- 
periences. Fortunately, good news travels as 
fast as ever, so that many excellent illustra- 
tions of school participation in community 
war planning are even now available. Local 
defense councils which did not originally in- 
clude the superintendent of schools as a mem- 
ber are rapidly seeking him out. Some com 
munities, Pasadena, for example, had the 


benefit of counsel from professional educators 
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Hartford Mooring (Athen 
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before official war boards of any kind were 
set up. 

For more than a year prior to the establishment 
of the Office of Civilian Defense and the subse- 
quent organization of state and local defense 
councils, Dr. Sexson writes, the Pasadena city 
schools, operating through a Citizens’ Committee 
on Education for National Defense, reached into 
every sector of the home front, and prepared the 
way for the later establishment, by city ordinance, 
of a Defense Council When the City De- 
fense Council was established, the secretary of the 
Board of Education was appointed as executive 
director and co-ordinator of the civilian defense 
program 

What happened in Pasadena is important 
not because the arrangements there were 
unique, but because developments there illus- 
trate so well the fact that when the chairman 
of a local board of education or the superin- 
tendent of schools is a member of a com- 
munity planning body education is the most 
favorable possible position to help with the 


fateful decisions which these groups must 
make 


Leadership in Thinking 

When a war is in progress, the mind is 
often confused by the tumult and the shout- 
ing, the rumors and the conflicting reports 
that fill the air. As events unfold, however, 
they tell a story which has threads of logic 
running through it that give it continuity and 
meaning. The nation which loses sight of these 
threads is, itself, lost. Upon the schools, more 
than any other community agency except per- 
haps the church, rests the responsibility of 
keeping the issues clear, the thinking straight. 
‘Where the people rule, the knowledge of their 
community of interest is standard equipment. 
How can the people possess this knowledge 
if their education has ‘touched not upon these 
things’?””* 

An excellent discussion of the school’s pres- 
ent obligation in this respect will be found 
in an address delivered by Superintendent A. 
J. Stoddard of the Philadelphia Public Schools 
before a group of Pennsylvania educators in 
October, 1941. Said Dr. Stoddard 


There are at least three closely related areas, 
in which the schools are already making effective 
contributions but in which our program of action 
must be stepped up immeasurably. These are as 
follows: (1) building up and sustaining the morale 
of the people; (2) teaching the ways of democracy 
and freedom, and developing abiding loyalties to 
the American democracy; (3) teaching the issues, 
aims, and progress of the war, and the peace to 
follow 


Much in these directions has been accom- 
plished by the schools in many places since 
this paper was written a year ago. Much more 
could be done if we realized more clearly 
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that such a program of interpretation gets 
practically nowhere unless it travels along 
the networks opened up for it by good com- 
munity organization. This is not the kind of 
education —if there is such a kind — that 
can be confined within the walls of a class- 
room. It is a free, wide search for truth in 
which students and teachers join together — 
an adventure in learning which warms the 
heart and ‘stirs the imagination of the last 
man down the street. 

OCD plans for neighborhood and block 
organization developing in some communities 
are one way of putting people in touch with 
their own educational resources. The bulletin 
containing suggestions for club programs and 
lists of available leaders issued each year is 
a fine supplementary device. The plan used by 
the U. S. Public Health Service and the State 
Department of Health in North Carolina for 
organizing networks of neighborhood discus- 
sion groups under the leadership of com- 
munity steering committees working through 
zone and sector chairmen has been very effec- 
tive. 

Under Secretary of State Welles, in a 
Memorial Day speech at Arlington Cemetery 
a year ago, made clear the crucial importance 
of carrying the truth about the great prob- 
lems underlying this war to all of the people 
who must help to work them out. “The people 
of the United States,” he said, “were offered 
at the conclusion of the last war the realiza- 
tion of a great vision.” They rejected this, in 
his opinion, for four reasons: (1) the desire 
to return immediately to a way of life that 
seemed highly desirable in retrospect, (2) 
partisan politics, (3) fear of entangling alli- 
ances which might bring on another war, (4) 
unenlightened selfishness. Now, Mr. Welles 
believes, we have another chance to face 
squarely the problem of our relationship to 
the fellow human beings who inhabit the 
great world beyond our national boundary 
lines. “ . . . In the fulness of God’s time,” 
he concludes, “when the victory is won, the 
people of the United States will once more 
be afforded the opportunity to play their part 
in the determination of the kind of world in 
which they will live.” 

Our experience with community organiza- 
tion since the armistice of 1918 has surely 
prepared us, in some ways, to make better use 
of this second chance. A neighborhood coun- 
cil on the north side of Chicago made up of 
earnest citizens trying to “determine the con- 
ditions under which they wish to live” is not 
so different, after all, from an international 
council of representatives trying to determine 
the kind of world in which decent people can 
live the good life together. If communities 
are willing to be laboratories for the study 
of problems of human relationship which 
appear at every level of group organization — 
county, town, city, regional, state, national — 
no question involving international adjust- 
ments need be, eventually, too big for us to 
handle. 

The war is already high lighting some prob- 
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lems of group relationship which can be seen 
in miniature in community programs and very 
much want studying in these situations 
because of their larger implications. The old 
issue of centralized versus decentralized gov- 
ernment, for example, cannot be settled in the 
abstract by verbal fireworks. Only through 
the careful study of factors involved in many 
specific situations can we find out how to 
determine the respective responsibilities of 
federal, state, and local government 
programs planned nationally must be imple- 
mented at the community level, or when local 
resources are inadequate for meeting local 
needs under circumstances where failure to 
make the local provision threatens national 
security. 

Among other problems which many com- 
munity programs are trying today to work out 
with the help of the schools are the following: 

1. How can communities organize so that 
all citizens may help to determine the condi- 
tions under which they wish to live? At 
present, in most communities, these decisions 
are made, for most people, by agencies, organ- 
izations, and influential individuals in _posi- 
tions of power. 

2. How can the people in communities be 
kept informed of the issues and problems that 
affect their community life? 

3. How can people be inspired to feel re- 
sponsibility for and pride in 
achievement? 

4. How can people with special abilities for 
different kinds of community leadership be 
found and trained? 

5. How can the efforts of agencies and in- 
dividuals in communities be co-ordinated (a) 
so that necessary war work is carried on 
smoothly and efficiently without duplication 
of services or neglect of important areas, and 
(6) so that basic community services are made 
as good and as widely available as possible? 


when 


cooperative 


Partnership in Service 

The services which education can give in 
connection with wartime community organiza- 
tion vary according to the place and the need. 
The schools logically take the initiative in 
organizing and carrying on projects that are 
predicated on the use of teachers, school chil- 
dren, school buildings, or school equipment — 
such projects as nursery schools, extended 
school services for children of working 
mothers, school lunches, and school gardens. 
They expect to participate in the planning and 
development of all community projects in- 
volving the use of school plants and school 
personnel —such as salvage campaigns; the 
selling of bonds and stamps; community pro- 
grams of child care, recreation, and family 
welfare; community programs of consumer, 
nutrition, and safety education; the training 
of volunteers for civilian protection and the 
citizens service corps. One of the most valu- 
able services they can render is to show 
communities by example how to perform some 
of the functions essential for good community 
organization: (1) how common needs may be 
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discovered and studied, (2) how projects are 
planned to meet needs, (3) how community 
programs are evaluated. 8 

War conditions now are testing the quality 
of organization in many American communi- 
ties. These are so well known that they prob. 
ably do not need to be repeated. Not so much 
thinking has yet been done about the problems 
that will challenge our problem-solving abili- 
ties when the fighting stops. Some day, before 
too long we pray, the firing will cease. We will 
listen to our radios and read the giant head- 
lines with indescribable relief. Then we shall 
have to face in sober earnest the need for 
doing these things: 

1. Helping warworkers, servicemen, and 
service women find their again in 
civilian life. This will involve (a) the reorgani- 
zation of community industrial life on a peace- 
time basis; (b) the resettlement of people who 
have left their homes for work in defense 
areas and can no longer be employed in plants 
reconverted to peacetime production; (c) the 
occupational readjustment of women now 
taking men’s places in business, agriculture, 
and industry. 

2. Building up community programs of 
health, education, recreation, and welfare 
which have been curtailed or suspended by 
the war. This will mean (@) reappraising com- 
munity needs in the light of local postwar 
conditions, (b) applying lessons learned during 
the war about community cooperation, (c) re- 
thinking agency activities, and 
standards of work in the light of new knowl- 
edge gained during the war. 

3. Helping in all possible ways with the 
rehabilitation of families disorganized by: 

a) Wartime changes in living conditions in- 
volving such problems as sudden changes of 
residence, overcrowding, bad sanitation, short- 
ages of foods, clothing, household equipment, 
and transportation facilities; 

b) Wartime changes in the work responsi- 
bilities of youth and adults; 

c) Wartime changes in amount of income 
(both up and down) and in the demands made 
upon that income: higher living costs, higher 
taxes, war Savings; 

d) Wartime changes in the extent of indi- 
vidual freedom: rationing, price fixing, regu- 
lation of supply of goods and services; 

e) Wartime changes in family membership; 

f) Wartime stresses and strains on the 
physical and mental health of family members. 

The readjustments mentioned will be far 
reaching and hard to make. Many new inven- 
tions have been perfected for war use. When 
these are made available to civilians, an infi- 
nite number of new needs and desires will be 
created. If we are to believe the advertisers 
who are trying very hard today to tell us how 
glamorous life is going to be when the war is 
over, we have a lot to worry about. How is 
the beauty, the comfort, the convenience of 
this colorful, exciting new world to be made 
available to everyone, so that frustration will 
no longer breed aggression in disadvantaged 
human beings and societies? How are people 
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to gain the spiritual maturity that will make 
them want to use the enormous power they 
will have over natural forces for the common 
good? Will we be ready to move ahead with 
other nations of the earth toward a world 
civilization in which all the highest spiritual 
values we know are expressed in human be- 
havior, or must we “slug it out” in blood and 
sweat and tears until our suffering finally 
teaches ‘us that differences exist in the scheme 
of things not to invite destruction but to 
stimulate growth. 

In those communities where schools have 
been participating in plan making, giving edu- 
cational leadership, and rendering community 
services other than teaching for some years 
past, we have seen social developments which 
give us the right to believe that education 
can play an increasingly significant part in 
group efforts to make community life more 
satisfying to those who live it. The council 
we saw in action at the 1942 meeting of the 
American Vocational Association is the central 
planning body of an experimental community 
program — one of four sponsored for labora- 
tory purposes by the United States Office of 
Education and the state departments of educa- 
tion in the four states represented. In prepa- 
ration for this meeting, reports from these 


centers covering the past four years were 
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reviewed. Some things which we have learned, 
however, have so much meaning for school 
boards, school administrators, and teachers 
interested in further experimentation that a 
brief recapitulation seems appropriate: 

School experience with community organi- 
zation in these cooperating centers has shown 
that: 

1. There is a difference between community 
programs that co-ordinate the work of agen- 
cies, and community programs which are 
organized and run by people using democratic 
procedures to create the conditions under 
which they wish to live. The schools must help 
to make plain the distinction between the two 
kinds, and give practical help in the develop- 
ment of both. 

2. A central planning group is necessary to 
the success of any community program or 
project. 

3. A community needs, and can use, only 
one over-all planning group, but that programs 
with steering committees of their own can 
organize around any problem _ important 
enough to be a focus of common concern, 
such as family life education. 

4. A community program cannot be success- 
ful unless it honestly represents the people 
most concerned, and has community sanction. 
A program has community sanction when the 


Audio-Visual Aids: Some 


Suggestions for Wartime ward c. tower 


The past several years have witnessed a 
notable upsurge of interest in audio-visual aids 
to learning. Some of the reasons for this 
trend are fairly obvious. Perhaps the basic 
reason is that in our classrooms we have been 
moving steadily away from the mere teach- 
ing of “lessons” and have been aiming at the 
development of understanding and apprecia- 
tion. For the pupils, learning by rote has been 
giving way to learning in terms of life situa- 
tions. It is inevitable, therefore, that teachers 
should seek means of bringing their pupils 
into closer contact with the physical and 
social environment which we call the “real 
world.” Audio-visual aids contribute directly 
to this end by bringing into the classroom, 
with varying degrees of realism, significant 
aspects of that world. 

The approach of war and the threat to our 
national security forced upon us the problem 
of training vast numbers of defense workers 
in the shortest possible time. Months before 
Pearl Harbor the U. S. Office of Education 
embarked upon the production of the series 
of machine-shop training films which have 
since found wide acceptance. The armed 
services, already making extensive use of films 
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in military training, rapidly expanded their 
film-production units. The training of civilians 
for special defense services likewise created 
a demand for specialized films for instruc- 
tional use. Is it not significant that, when 
faced with such a crisis, civilian and military 
authorities alike turned to audio-visual aids? 
It must be that we were already convinced of 
their value before the emergency came; it was 
only our unwillingness to finance the cost 
which held back large-scale production and 
use of these instructional tools. 

And now we find ourselves on the horns of a 
dilemma: The coming of war not only created 
an unprecedented demand for audio-visual 
aids, it also produced shortages which dried 
up sources of supply of materials and equip- 
ment. Most types of projection equipment are 
now available only to the armed forces and to 
certain production-training units. Central 
sound systems and other radio equipment are 
not at present manufactured for school use. 
The production of raw film has been sharply 
cut, with the possibility of drastic curtail- 
ment of production of films for general class- 
room use. 

Faced with these conditions some of our 
school people seem to be convinced that they 
can make no further progress in the utilization 
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people in the community it serves know about 
it, understand it, and want it. 

5. Community organization is a process. It 
has no meaning unless it takes place with 
reference to real problems. 

6. Good community programs are (a) flex- 
ible, (b) spontaneous, (c) involve wide par- 
ticipation, and (d) find, in community crises, 
the dynamics of growth. 

As Dr. Hartford points out in Our Common 
Mooring, “Stimulation to democratic action is 
a task that challenges the finest abilities of the 
public schools.” Members of school boards, 
school administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
maintenance personnel, all persons connected 
with public school systems everywhere, share 
the privilege of helping with this task. As we 
work at it, we can believe, with Pierre Van 
Paassen that “a day will surely come when 
man, having grown tired of walking alone, will 
turn to his brother. On the day when we shall 
have learned to feel the sorrows and the joys, 
the suffering and the hopes of others as our 
very own, that world order of love and justice 
for which the universe yearns, and of which 
the planets in the stillest night are the splendid 
but imperfect symbol, shall have 
nearer.” 

“On that day alone the brotherhood of man 
will have become a reality.” 


come 


of audio-visual aids until the war is over. 
Their attitude is that “for the duration” there 
is nothing they can do other than to hold on 
in a spirit of resignation. But that is de- 
featism, pure and simple, and defeatism is no 
more becoming to educators than it is to 
soldiers. 


Four Important Procedures 

Progress must not be allowed to cease 
merely because we have come to an enforced 
recess in the acquisition of new equipment. 
Far from accepting the present situation as a 
setback, let us see if we cannot extract from 
it certain distinct gains. The procedures sug- 
gested in the following paragraphs should 
make for progress. 

1. Make a careful inventory of all audio- 
visual materials and equipment in our schools, 
with a brief analysis of the physical condition 
of each item. The inventory should include 
maps, charts, globes, and other materials as 
well as the more elaborate and more costly 
types of equipment. While making this inven- 
tory we may as well expect some surprises. 
The chances are that many worth-while ma- 
terials will be found gathering dust in dark 
corners and on upper shelves of storerooms. 
In more than one classroom, too, presided 
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over by teachers who are indifferent or ig- 
norant as to the potential value of such 
resources, we are likely to find valuable equip- 
ment lying unused. Our problem is to bring 
such equipment to light and to place it in the 
hands of teachers who will really use it. 

2. Inaugurate a program for careful conser- 
vation of equipment and materials. Thor- 
oughly clean and recondition all useful items 
listed in the inventory. Examine all equipment 
for needed repairs and prepare a classified list 
of parts and materials needed. This will ob- 
viously require the continual exercise of judg- 
ment as to whether given items are really 
worth repairing. Ingenuity will pay big divi- 
dends here, for a great variety of salvage jobs 
can be carried out with only trifling expense 
for materials. 

Another aspect of conservation involves the 
better care of equipment and materials already 
in service. Too often screens and shades be- 
come soiled and frayed through careless han- 
dling. Breakdowns occur for lack of proper 
lubrication. Amplifier tubes are burned out 
prematurely and other damage caused because 
someone forgets to turn off the current. Let 
us admit frankly that carelessness and waste 
were never luxuries we could really afford; 
under present conditions they become almost 
criminal. 

3. Re-examine the administrative proce- 
dures. Is some one specifically charged with 
responsibility for audio-visual aids, or is it a 
case of everybody’s business becoming no- 
body’s business? Let’s make sure that this is 
definitely Whether a 
teacher, a committee, or a part-time or full- 
time director is the answer naturally depends 
upon local conditions and preferences. The 
method is relatively unimportant; the really 
important point is to make sure that some 


somebody’s business. 
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competent person or persons shall assume the 
responsibility of caring for these teaching aids. 

More efficient administration should bring 
about more intensive utilization of existing 
facilities. A little planning and supervision 
may keep equipment circulating from room 
to room throughout the day when it would 
otherwise be sidetracked and idle for hours 
or days at a time. 


Better Educational Uses 

4. Learn to make the most effective educa- 
tional use of materials and equipment we now 
have. This calls for careful analysis of our 
objectives, intelligent and purposeful planning, 
and improvement or complete overhauling of 
our teaching techniques. 

First, we must consider our immediate edu- 
cational objectives. What are we trying to do 
to, with, or for our pupils while they are in 
our classrooms? Have we any clear-cut ob- 
jectives in mind when we spend 15 minutes 
or a half hour of class time to show a motion- 
picture film? Are we merely “showing a film” 
or are we using it skillfully as a teaching tool? 
What motivates our use of the central sound 
system? Are we simply making a superficial 
effort to be “modern,” or are we making this 
device contribute something definite to the 
educational development of our pupils? Unless 
we are sure we have the right answers to such 
questions as these, we should start in at once 
to re-examine and redefine our objectives. 

Second, intelligent planning must follow the 
redefining or reaffirmation of our purposes and 
objectives. This planning should include every 
step from the preliminary preparation of the 
class through the physical arrangements and 
actual presentation of the film to the resulting 
discussion and follow-up activities. None of 


these steps can be neglected. In this connec- 
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tion, we may as well dismiss from our minds 
any notion that audio-visual aids make work 
lighter for the teacher. Effective use of these 
aids undoubtedly requires more real effort on 
the part of the teacher, not less. In contrast. 
the easiest way to teach is slavishly to follow 
the textbook in the old-fashioned 
method. 


recitation 


Third, there should be a conscious and con- 
stant effort to improve teaching procedures 
and techniques. Individual teachers can greatly 
improve their skills through continued self- 
appraisal and thoughtful attention to the spe- 
cial problems inherent in the use of audio- 
visual aids. The administrator also has a 
responsibility here; through observation and 
guidance he can do much to improve the 
teaching practices of the members of his 
faculty. As a specific suggestion, why not 
devote one or two faculty meetings each year 
to a discussion of these special teaching tools 
and the techniques of their use. 

5. Finally, begin now to plan postwar pur- 
chases. Having made an inventory of present 
facilities and having learned to utilize them to 
the best advantage, we shall be in a position 
to plan purchases which will really meet our 
needs in the years to come. Hit-or-miss buying 
will give way to systematic selection. Instead 
of merely collecting gadgets we shall be equip- 
ping ourselves with tools for better teaching. 


* * * 


It is no easy road which lies ahead of us. 
We shall be called upon to do more and more 
with less and less. Shortages of personnel and 
of equipment are real and growing difficulties. 
The courage and which we show in 
meeting those difficulties will be one measure 
of our fitness to serve our schools and our 
communities 
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A Preinduction School for Boys 
18 Years of Age or Older a. +. stantortn, priv. 


Sewanhaka High School located at Floral 
Park, N. Y., has organized a special- preinduc- 
tion school for boys subject to military serv- 
ice. This is a school within the school and is 
designed to prepare boys for specialized serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the country. School 
credit toward graduation is given for all work 
which is satisfactorily completed. A special 
certificate is given to students who complete 
the specialized training. 

School interested in the 
description of the program which was worked 
out by a committee of students and teachers. 

On October 30, 1942, Sewanhaka High 
School War Committee started working on a 
program of preinduction training. In the 
course of three weeks, ten courses of study 


officials may be 
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were devised to prepare boys as fully as pos- 
sible for some particular skill in the armed 
services. These courses of study are as fol- 
navigation, pilot, radio 
ground general 
mechanic, auto mechanic, construction worker, 
draftsman, and technical clerk. The special 
school begins at 8:30 a.m. and continues until 
4:30 p.m 


lows: technician, 


meteorology, airplane crew, 


\ survey made by the committee disclosed 
that there who will have 
reached their eighteenth birthday by Septem- 
ber, 1943 
of the various courses and were personally 


interviewed by members of the 


were 275 boys 


These boys were given an outline 


committee 
After the boys had been given time to discuss 
the program with their parents, a special meet- 
ing of parents and boys was called in which 


the program was explained. In addition, an 


advisory committee of 


parents and citizens 
was formed to work with school authorities 
All boys were given physical examinations by 
the school physician who is a member of the 
examining draft board. This physical exami- 
nation was equivalent to that 
(Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 


given by the 


In the final analysis, 250 boys qualified for 
the school. Then the committee felt that all 
subjects should be taught by men on the 
faculty. Nineteen men with special qualifica- 
tions comprise the preinduction school faculty. 
It was also felt that separate courses in Eng- 
lish and history were not necessary and that a 
streamlined course combining the two subjects 
would be preferable. The combined courses 
stress military etiquette, military tactics, letter 
writing, army tests, and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of examination questions. 
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Machines, materials, and processes with which young mechanics will come in contact in the war industries are 

employed in the instruction given to the preinduction classes in the Sewanhaka High School. The most modern 

types of surface grinders (upper left), gliders (upper right and lower right), and lathes (lower left) as well as 
milling machines, etc., are used in the Sewanhaka shops. 


A 90-minute period per day is set aside for 
a physical fitness program. Representatives 
of the various American Legion Posts in the 
district worked with school authorities in 
setting up this training. The work consists of 
rigid calisthenics for half an hour, close order 
drill, competitive games. Part of the time is 
set aside for talks by the school psychiatrist 
and military experts. 

Army and Navy officials were consulted on 
the problem of discipline. After hearing the 
military version, the war committee felt that 
the best solution to the problem for the 
preinduction school was to set up a “broom 
brigade” which corresponds to KP duty in 
the services. When a boy commits a serious 
offense or he is tardy, he is assigned during 
his recreation period to the task of helping to 
clean the cafeteria or locker rooms. This has 
proven very satisfactory and the boys are 
taking their medicine graciously 

A typical program for a preinduction stu- 
dent training for a 
follows 


First Period 


would-be pilot is as 


solid geometry and trigonome- 


try—a streamlined course in mathematics 
pertaining to the needs of the pilot 
Second Period 


Third Period 


Fourth and Fifth Periods: physical fitness 
(90 minutes) and lunch. 

Sixth and Seventh Periods: airplane con- 
struction (shopwork). 


TO BEAT OR NOT TO BEAT 


Patrick Smith, Esq. 


(Concluded from February) 

How far may a teacher go in administering 
punishment? The courts have reached out to 
protect the child against a pugnacious and un- 
kind teacher. A teacher is liable both crimi- 
nally and civilly if he oversteps his rights. In 
an eastern case** 


fundamentals of machines. 
English and history. 


and adhered to quite strictly by later ones. 

In upholding the rights of the pupil, the 
courts ruled in a sufficient number of cases to 
give a fair idea of what, to them, subjects a 
teacher to liability. For example, this limita- 
tion has been placed in one case: “As a pun- 
ishment which a teacher may give a pupil is, 
by statute, required to be moderate, a teacher 
may be convicted of assault for giving as 
punishment 66 blows with his hands, though 


the pupil remain insubordinate till he had 
received 63 blows.””* 


it was set out that “a teacher 
is liable in damages for excessive punishment 
of a pupil.” Then in a Massachusetts case” 
the Supreme Court said that a teacher is 
“liable in criminal prosecution if punishment 
is excessive.’ That was merely a reiteration of 


the principle laid down by earlier decisions 


The higher court interfered again to pro- 
tect the child when 


7 a teacher so far forgot 


Patterson 


Nutter (7 Atl. 273) 


‘Commonwealth vs. Alonzo Randall (4 Gray 36) Whitley vs. State (25 S.W. 1072). 
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himself that he resorted to brutal punishment 
to exert his authority. “A teacher is not justi- 
fied, in the exercise of the right of correction, 
in beating a scholar with whips, and striking 
and kicking him in the face, because he mis- 
spelled a word and refuses to try again.’ 

Then, too, there is the instance, of which 
there have probably been several, when a 
teacher inflicts an injury upon a pupil without 
actually intehding to do so. Such a case was 
Drum vs. Miller.” Plaintiff Drum was a pupil 
in a school taught by Abel S. Miller. During 
one of the classes Drum turned his head to 
see what was causing a commotion behind him. 
Miller threw a pencil to attract Drum’s atten- 
tion. As he did so Drum turned back and the 
pencil struck the pupil in the eye. “If he 
inflicted a permanent injury in attempting to 
enforce the discipline of the school, and in so 
doing failed to exercise ordinary care, he will 
still be liable to the plaintiff if the jury further 
find that the injury was the natural and prob- 
able result of his negligence, and that the 
defendant, in the light of the attending cir- 
cumstances and in the exercise of ordinary 
care ought reasonably to have foreseen that 
a permanent injury would be the natural and 
probable consequence of his act.” 

Sometimes a teacher may find an incorrig- 
ible pupil whose actions demand correction, 
but in administering the necessary punishment, 
the child suffers from some latent physical 
weakness. The punishment obviously either 
brought on the injury or hastened the reaction 
to the weakness. In such an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance it would seem that the teacher 
should suffer some liability, but the law seems 
to be otherwise. “If a school teacher, in inflict- 
ing reasonable corporal punishment on a pupil, 
causes injury by reason of an unknown consti- 
tutional weakness of the pupil, the teacher is 
not liable in damages.’”’” 

Another problem which has in the past pre- 
sented some difficulty is how far a jurisdiction 
extends. Many times after school has been 
dismissed for the day a pupil will do something 
which is an infraction of an important rule. 
In such an instance would the teacher be liable 
if he were to punish the pupil the next school 
day? Or sometimes a pupil may live near the 
school, he will run home immediately after 
dismissal, then return to the street and break 
one rule after another. Does the fact that he 
has been home remove him from the power 
and authority of the teacher? And in this same 
connection, how much power does a teacher 
have in making rules? It has been definitely 
settled that reasonable rules which pertain to 
the conducting of the school can be adopted 
and enforced. Would rules that describe what 
the deportment of child shall be on his way 
home be enforceable without subjecting the 
teacher to criminal liability? 

These various problems have arisen innum- 
erable times, unfortunately though, few have 
ever been taken to the supreme courts. Some 
have been appealed and the general opinion 


“Gardner vs. State (4 Ind. 632). 
Drum vs. Miller (135 N.C. 204) 
%Quinn vs. Nolan (7 Ohio Decisions 585) 
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evolved seems to be that any rule against 
unmoral conduct, such as fighting and swear- 
ing, “either at school or on the way home, is 
reasonable and proper.””*” 

In a Connecticut case, the court decided 
where the rules of the board authorized cor- 
poral punishment, the teacher was held to have 
“jurisdiction to so punish a boy, for the of- 
fense of abusing small girls, who were return- 
ing home from school, though the offense was 
committed after the boy had reached home.”’?° 

A similar question arose in Texas and the 
court held in favor of the teacher by saying, 
“Reasonable chastisement by a teacher of a 
pupil for violation of a rule of the school, even 
though the violation did not occur at the 
schoolhouse, nor during school hours, does not 
constitute an assault.’’*’ 

In an early New England case the Vermont 
Supreme Court** set up a criterion whereby 
the extent of the teacher’s authority might be 
estimated. This has served as a standard in 
deciding many assault and battery cases 
wherein the pupil had apparently passed from 
under the jurisdiction of the teacher. The 
court laid down this rule: “Though a school- 
master has in general no right to punish a 
pupil for misconduct committed after dis- 
missal of school for the day, and the return 
of the pupil to his home, yet he may, on the 
pupil’s return to school, punish him for any 
misbehavior, though committed out of school, 
which has a direct and immediate tendency to 
injure the school, and subvert the master’s 
authority.” Relative to this same principle, the 
Supreme Court of Texas went one step fur- 
ther. They held that “teachers have the right, 
the same as parents, to prescribe reasonable 
rules for the government of children under 
their charge, and to enforce, by moderate re- 
straint and correction, obedience to such rules. 
This authority of a teacher over his pupils 
is not, in our opinion necessarily limited to 
the time when the pupils are at the school- 
room, or under the actual control of the 
teacher. Such authority extends, we think, to 
the prescribing and enforcement of reasonable 
rules and requirements even while the pupils 
are at their homes.”** 

The court does not mean to say that any 
rule may be formulated, but only those which 
are necessary for the perpetuation of the 
school and the best interests of the many. In 
a western state, the question was raised as to 
the power of a teacher to punish a pupil who 
had been absent for four days and who said 
he had withdrawn from school. The undis- 
puted evidence showed that the teacher had 
received no notification of the pupil’s with- 
drawal. When the pupil loitered about the 
schoolyard, the teacher commanded him to 
come in, the pupil asked, “What for?” The 
teacher then “struck him lightly three times.” 
The court decided that “the teacher was war- 


Burdick vs. Babcock (31 lowa 565); King vs. Jefferson 
City School Board (71 Mo. 628): Sewall vs. Board of 
Education (29 Ohio St. 89) 

20’ Rourke vs. Walker (128 Atl. 25) 

“1H utton vs. State (§ S.W. 122) 

“Lander vs. Seaver (32 Vt. 114 [1859]) 

“Stanfield vs. State (43 Tex. 167) 
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ranted in treating Hillar as a pupil 


There was nothing to show that the teacher 


was actuated by any personal animosity 
toward the pupil.”** 

In Missouri, the principle laid down by the 
Vermont Court has been followed. In Dritt 
vs. Snodgrass” it was held that “the teacher 
has the right to punish a pupil on his return 
to school for an infraction of the rules com- 
mitted on the way home after school has been 
dismissed for the day.” Then again in another 
case the same court set up a similar principle 
to that of the Vermont tribunal. “If the effect 
of the acts done out of the schoolroom while 
the pupils are returning to their homes, and 
before parental control is resumed, reach with- 
in the schoolroom, and are detrimental to good 
order and the best interests of the school, no 
good reason is perceived why such acts may 
not be forbidden, and punishment inflicted on 
those who commit them.’’** 

In a like vein runs a decision as to where a 
teacher may take a child to punish it. In Dill 
vs. State it was held that “for the purpose of 
chastising a pupil, a school teacher may take 
him beyond the schoolhouse or grounds.” 

Most of the cases dealing with the right of 
a teacher to castigate a pupil without incurring 
criminal liability leave much to the discretion 
of the teacher. The fact that a schoolmaster 
has opportunity to judge as a result of much 
observation under circumstances somewhat 
controlled makes him quite competent. And, 
in fact, makes him more capable often than 
the parent. Some courts have recognized this 
and have ruled against the parent when there 
was a conflict of opinion with the teacher. 
“The master’s own word must have great 
weight when a question arises whether a 
pupil’s failure to do his work arose from stub- 
bornness or inattention, or other conduct 
deserving correction.””* 

But as early as 1874 American courts took 
either the opposite view or one somewhat 
divergent from that later taken by New Zea- 
land. A Wisconsin Court held “at all events, 
in case of a difference of opinion between the 
parent and the teacher . . . we see no reason 
for holding that the views of the teacher must 
prevail.’’*” 

In the earlier decisions, on whose opinion 
should prevail when teacher and parent were 
in conflict, the differences arose usually over 
the subjects which should be pursued by the 
child and the courts granted the right to select 
the training courses to the parent. Since then, 
most of these matters have been settled by 
statutes which name compulsory courses. 

The gist of opinions written around assault 
and battery cases against teachers is that the 
teacher is justified (1) if there is no malice, 
(2) if the punishment is not excessive, (3) and 
if the need for punishment of the nature 
administered were the teacher’s best judgment 
in the light of all accompanying circumstances. 

“Dodd vs. State (126 S.W. 834) 

66 Mo. 286 

*Deskins vs. Gose (85 Mo. 485) 

"Dill vs. State (219 S.W. 481) 


“Hausen vs. Cole (9 New Zealand Law Reports 272). 
Morrow vs. Wood (35 Wis. 59) 
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Planting the Schoolyard—ll 


C. P. Holway 


In the first of these articles on planting the schoolyard, the author 
answered six objections to landscaping, or, as he prefers to say it, 
“planting for completion.” Planting, he said, need not be expensive ; 
it need not, except where large tracts are involved, require the services 
of a professional landscape architect; no area, even for city schools, 1s 
too small for some planting; trees, shrubs, and flowers are no more 
“frills” than gymnasiums and auditoriums; if in no other manner, funds 
can be raised through student events or PTA activity; and school 
officials who avoid schoolyard planting for fear of vandalism need a 
planting particularly as a ‘‘respect-for-property” demonstration plot 

In this article, the author takes up the practical aspects of choosing 
varieties and making the planting. 

* * * 

The first step in planting the schoolyard, if a landscape architect is 
not to be consulted, is to see the local nurseryman. Discuss the matter 
with him. Have him look over the grounds. As your plans progress 
bear these things in mind: 

Avoid varieties of trees and shrubs that are common, short lived, or 
generally undesirable. Among these are such trees as common catalpa, 
mulberry, willow, box elder, birch, poplar. (There are always special 
considerations, of course, determined by geographical location, weather 
conditions, and soil. Sometimes it is necessary to use some of the 
rank-growing species, or have nothing at all. But the nurseryman will 
know. ) 

Stay away, too, from the most common shrubs, such as spiraea van 
Houttei (bridal wreath), the old common lilac, the straggling white 
hydrangea (snowball). 

“Why avoid these? Because there are so many finer varieties with 
better growing habits and more beautiful foliage and flower displays. 
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This entranceway of Cole Junior High School, Denver, 

Colo., reveals how tall, slender trees link building 

and ground in a semiformal planting, trimmed with 
spreading evergreens and low flowers. 
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Continually replanting these “pioneer-garden” varieties is like living 
on an unvaried diet of bread and boiled potatoes. American horticul- 
turists have developed and naturalized hundreds of improved varieties 
that far surpass in hardiness, adaptability, and beauty the varieties 


that great-grandmother packed across the country in a conestoga 


wagon. 

Mix deciduous and evergreen varieties. Be certain, especially in 
larger cities, that the evergreens will stand city life. Here, too, be 
careful not to select trees that are unhappy in city air. 

Investigate the possibilities of a group of plants too often neglected, 
the broadleaf evergreens. Too far north, or in alkaline soil areas, these 
will not thrive. (Again, let the nurseryman be the judge.) But if the 
broadleaves will grow and bloom in your region, they should not be 
overlooked. Azalea, laurel, rhododendron, holly, abelia, boxwood, 
heather, rockspray, andromeda, Burkwood viburnum, holly grape, and 
fire thorn are among the best. 

Mixing the needled evergreens (conifers), the broadleaved ever- 
greens, and the deciduous (leaf-dropping) varieties makes a planting 
that will provide shade, beauty, and a variety of interest the year 
around. 

When selecting trees and shrubs, choose varieties that provide the 
most display. The American elm is a beautiful tree, often a magnificent 
one, and a great favorite. Yet it never flowers (in the sense a chestnut 
or magnolia flowers), in autumn it drops its uncolored leaves at the 
first cool weather, and it is subject to Dutch elm disease. There are 
many other trees which will provide the same good shade and the same 
green beauty, but will also burst into flower in spring or summer and, 
in the fall, brilliantly color their leaves before dropping them. 

Again local conditions will determine the final selection, but here are 
some less common varieties to consider: 


BIG SHADE TREES 

Schwedler maple, purplish-red leaves 
Red maple, red flowers in April 
Horse chestnut, three flowering varieties, 

white, pink, and yellow 
Blue beech (hornbeam), scarlet in autumn 
Northern hackberry, handsome shade 
Copper beech, leaves richly colored 
Tricolor beech, leaves green, red, and white 
White ash, good fall color 
Gingko (maidenhair), stately Chinese tree, 

very tolerant of city air, unusual 
Tulip poplar, yellow-green “tulips” in June 
Sycamore (buttonwood), native giant 
Scarlet oak, brilliant autumn color 
Pin oak, good street tree, fast 
Pagoda tree, yellow pea blooms in August 
Littleleaf linden, dense shade, July flowers 
European linden, flowers June and July 
Dove tree, very rare, white spring bloom 


If you desire a tall, columnar tree for screen or drive, choose the 
Bolleana poplar. Hardy, disease free, it is far superior to the fast, 
popular, but unhealthy Lombardy variety which averages a short life. 

There are many others, fine trees, but this short list will suggest the 
many possibilities beyond the common silver maple, Norway maple, 
Chinese elm, common catalpa, box elder, and poplar. 

In places where large trees are not possible, or where added orna- 
mentation is desired, these are very much worth attention: 


ORNAMENTAL AND FLOWERING SMALL TREES 


Cut-leaved purple maple, billow of lacy foliage 
Red bud (Judas tree), striking rose-pink in April 
White fringe, fragrant tassels in May 
Dogwood, many varieties with spring flowers 
in white, pink, yellow; colored berries 
in the fall; our finest native 
Hawthorn, several varieties with rose, pink, red, 
white flowers; fall berries 
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Golden rain tree, yellow blooms in June 
Magnolia, many varieties, various colors, 
magnificent spring flowers; largely 
limited to warmer regions 
Flowering crabs, most striking of all 
flowering trees — dozens of varieties 
in many colors 
Purple-leaf pium, pink flowers, good lawn tree 
Flowering cherries, several varieties 
» (Note: plum, cherry, peach, and almond trees 
known as “flowering” do not bear fruit.) 
Mountain ash, red berries in fall; European variety, 
known as Rowan tree, has orange berries 
and grows anywhere 
Turquoise berry, white blooms, blue berries 


There are scores of deciduous shrubs with beautiful foliage, flowers. 
or both, and we will not attempt a comprehensive listing here. How- 
ever, just a few outstanding examples: 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Shrub dogwoods, red or yellow barks 

Flowering quince, scarlet flowers in April 

Deutzia, mass of spring bloom 

Evonymous, many varieties, colored leaves and 
fall berries 

Forsythia, early spring yellow bloom 

Witch hazel, late winter bloom 

Mock orange, cloud of white in June 

Sumach, several varieties, fine foliage 

New French lilacs, many colors 

Tamarisk, feathery pink in April 

Viburnums, large and interesting family, with 
flowers, fall color, and berries 


Because roses usually bloom after school has closed for the summer. 
and have generally ceased blooming before school opens, they are not 
always at their best in a schoolyard. However, the new race of roses 
called Floribunda (large polyanthas) is highly recommended. These 
roses bloom continuously’ from early summer until frost. The variety 
named Gruss-an-Aachen does well in shade. There are also polyanthus 
ramblers, fine over a stone wall or a low fence. 

In every instance, consult the local nurseryman with respect to 
blooming trees and shrubs that have their flowering period during the 
school year —and not at a time when the school is closed for the 
summer. The writer remembers well his own college campus, beautifully 
landscaped except in this one respect — the trees, shrubs, and perennial 
flowers were all of varieties that bloomed in midsummer, and not a 
student ever saw them in blossom. By the time school opened in the 
fall the bloom was gone and all was green again. 

Every shrub, rose, or flower is most effective and most beautiful 
(and is itself most comfortable) when plantings are massed. Plants 
grow this way (with exceptions) in the wild. One wild daisy is not the 
most striking of flowers, but a field of them is a sight to see. Group 
the varieties, so that six or a dozen or more grow together, and then 
add as accents specimens of such as magnolia, scarlet thorn, flowering 
crab, or dogwood. 

Instruct the nurseryman to select and plant hardy varieties that 
need no nursing or special care. Avoid varieties that demand winter 
protection, heavy fertilization, constant pruning. Avoid trees that drop 
litter on walks and lawn. Poplars, mulberries, willows are among the 
worst offenders. 

If you should like to have a pendulant (“weeping”) tree, choose a 
variety tougher and longer lived than the familiar willow. The weeping 
European beech, either green leaved or purple leaved, is a fine selection: 
for a smaller tree there is a beautiful and unusual evergreen weeper, 
the pendulant Sargent northern hemlock. Weeping birch and willow 
are beautiful, but they have comparatively short lives, although for 
very fast growth any one of the three drooping willows is unexcelled 
— Babylon, Wisconsin, or Niobe. The delicate and lacy weeping cherry 
generally does not thrive north of the Great Lakes 

When it comes to the evergreens, the most common error made (and 
in a lesser sense this applies to all growing things) is forgetting that 
trees and shrubs grow. They get larger and taller, and, when planted 
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The Benoit, Mississippi, Elementary School has its 


ornamented with clipped boxwood on 
lawn. Hollyhocks are blooming below 
the windows at the left. 


grounds 
an open 


in too confined a space, lose their shapeliness, drop lower iimbs, and 
become scraggly. All trees and shrubs should be so placed that, at 
maturity, they will have ample elbowroom. 

The rush to evergreens in recent years has led to the heavy planting 
of certain more common varieties — junipers, spruces, and arborvitae. 
The placing of a pyramidal arborvitae on either side of a front entrance, 
and Pfitzer’s Chinese juniper or Mugho pine at walk corners has 
become almost a ritual. It is a foolish ritual, because there are so 
many other evergreens to be had. There is no need here to name a long 
list, but a few of the most interesting are these: 


White fir, soft dull silver, tolerant of city life 
Nikko fir, needles dark above, white underneath 
Cedar of Lebanon, majestic when mature 

Sawara cypress, quick, stands harsh exposure 
China fir, not for the north; very long needles 
Keteleer cedar, thick, luxuriant column 

Koyamai spruce, white stripes on dark needles 
Moerheim blue spruce, a new graft 

Swiss stone pine, dense pyramid 

Thunberg’s black pine, good near the ocean 
Umbrella pine, not for the north; needles in whorls 
Siberian arborvitae, broad cone; stands exposure 
Carolina hemlock, dense and drooping 


The finest all-round evergreen is the yew, and it is certainly not for 
us to penalize this plant that has been called “Asia’s greatest gift to 
American gardens” just because the Japanese are fond of it. (We might 
just as logically forsake vegetables because Hitler likes them.) Per- 
fectly hardy as far north as Ontario and northern New England, the 
yew is immune from most diseases and pests, thrives in full sun or 
shade, and is a dark, rich green at all seasons of the year. There are 
spreading, columnar, pyramidal, and dwarf varieties. In new American 
hybrids, conical, vase shaped, and round varieties have been developed. 
The yew costs a little more than ordinary evergreens, but it is worth all 
of the extra price. 

Among the smaller and dwarf evergreens for walk-corner plantings, 
foundation bases, and low beds, these are some of the more interesting 
varieties : 

“BUSH” EVERGREENS 
Sargent’s Chinese juniper, grass green, neat 
Creeping Savin juniper, flat, spreading 
Meyer juniper, purple and green, compact 
Dwarf Alberta spruce, tiny and slow 
Montana mountain pine, bushy mound 
Tom Thumb arborvitae, two kinds of feathery needles 
Berckman arborvitae, lush dwarf, gold and bronze 


In the May issue of the JourNat I shall conclude this series, giving 
attention to flowers, ground covers, vines, plants particularly suited for 
our subtropical regions, and both the dollar-and-cents and inspirational 
values of a well-planted schoolyard 
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Procedures in Establishing a Uniform System 
of Intraschool Accounting 


A successful uniform system of accounting 
for intraschool funds must be built upon a 
firm foundation of good mechanical proce- 
dures. Without this foundation the establish- 
ment of financial policies for the handling 
of the various funds collected and disbursed 
within each school are of little value. An 
effective system of auditing likewise demands 
that the mechanical procedures be firmly 
established. 

Most school administrators realize the 
wisdom of establishing financial policies 
regarding the collection of money from stu- 
dents. Most school administrators want their 
intraschool funds audited in order to protect 
the reputation of their school systems and the 
reputation of their personnel. What most 
school administrators do not realize is that 
the effective auditing of school financial 
records and the establishment of lasting 
financial policies are impossible if they are 
built upon the quicksand of loose and in- 
complete accounting procedures and methods. 

This first requisite of school accounting 
records is just as important in the school 
system of three schools as it is in the school 
system of three hundred schools. The larger 
the school system, however, the more impor- 
tant standard, uniform procedures become. 
In a study made last year of school systems 
throughout the country we found a 
correlation 


close 
standard accounting 
practices, and effective administrative policies 
regarding the handling of intraschool funds. 

Several school systems have already dis- 
covered that the instruction of personnel in 
the keeping of proper accounting records is 
far more effective when uniform methods and 
procedures are used in all schools. Problems 
in mechanical procedures and the correction 
of errors are more easily carried out when 
all schools use the same type of accounting 
records and follow the same procedures. The 
cost of preparing printed financial records for 
a large number of schools is naturally much 
less if each school develops its own system 
of record keeping. 


between 


Analysis of Local Situation 

Study of the Problem. Each school system 
has its own individual problems concerning 
the handling of school funds. All of these 
problems must be carefully considered before 
a successful system can be installed. In the 
Cincinnati public schools, for example, the 
accounting records and the financial problems 
of each school were carefully studied before 
a uniform system was established. It was 
found that the elementary schools, the junior 
and senior high schools, the vocational schools, 


‘Supervisor of intraschool accounting, board of educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Robert E. Finch’ 


and the evening schools differed as to the 
various problems involved in the accounting 
for their school funds. 

In the establishment of a uniform system 
of accounting, these variations of grade level 
and type of school had to be taken into con- 
sideration. The basic principles of intraschool 
accounting are the same in all the Cincinnati 
public schools. The procedures and methods, 
however, have been adjusted to meet the 
needs and problems of these four groups of 
schools. 

An important factor in the establishment 
of a uniform system of intraschool accounting 
is the study of the plans used in other school 
systems which have considered the problem. 
It must be remembered, however, that prob- 
lems of accounting differ due to mechanical 
difficulties, financial policies, and legal require- 
ments. Nevertheless, certain basic funda- 
mental principles are found in every good 
intraschool accounting system. 

Classification of Accounts. The establish- 
ment of account classifications are an impor- 
tant factor in the preparation of a uniform 
accounting system. Naturally, the meeting 
of legal requirements and the establishment 
of financial policies depend to a great extent 
upon the proper classification of the many 
accounts found in the schools. 

In the Cincinnati public schools there are 
three major types of funds: 


A. Public and Private Funds 
B. Public Fund Liabilities 


Assets 


1. Trusts — Board of Education 
2. Trusts — Departmental Fees 

3. Trusts — General School Fees 
4. Trusts — Production Accounts 


C. Private Fund — Liabilities 


All intraschool accounts are classified by 
number under these three major classifica- 
tions. Three hundred and thirty authorized 
accounts have been established. Each school, 
however, uses only those authorized accounts 
which are necessary to establish complete 
records in their own intraschool accounting 
situation. This large number of accounts has 
been established to meet the needs of every 
school from the small elementary school to 
the large high school or vocational school. A 
complete manual of accounts has _ been 
distributed to the schools as a guide in 
crediting and charging items to these author- 
ized accounts. 

Central Control of Funds. Under a uniform 
system of intraschool accounting there must 
be a central control in each school for all 
monies collected and expended in the school. 
In the Cincinnati public schools this control 
is maintained through the school treasurer 
under the supervision of the principal and 
the Intraschool Audits Section of the board 
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of education. All funds collected must be 
deposited with the school treasurer and all 
requests for expenditures must be made 
through him by written authorization of the 
person in charge of the individual accounts. 


An Important Procedure 

Depositing Funds With the School Treas- 
urer. One of the most important procedures 
concerned with intraschool accounting is that 
of depositing funds with the school treasurer. 
If funds are not correctly received and 
recorded, it is almost certain that the account- 
ing records themselves will not be accurate. 

In a bank a teller is always available to 
receive deposits. In the school, however, the 
person designated to receive the deposits may 
have a score of other duties. Likewise the 
teacher or student preparing a deposit for 
the school treasurer may be under pressure 
of time when preparing his deposit. The 
chances of error in depositing are great unless 
proper safeguards are established. 

Certainly all deposits should be made in a 
uniform manner on an established form 
designed to meet the individual needs of a 
school system. Many schools use a form of 
the standard deposit slip, similar to that used 
by the banks. In the Cincinnati schools we 
have found the sealed deposit envelope to 
be the most satisfactory method of deposit- 
ing funds with the school treasurer. All teach- 
ers, organizations, and other persons within 
the school must use the standard deposit 
envelope for depositing all monies with the 
treasurer. The school treasurer counts the 
money in each envelope and compares it with 
the listing on the envelope. If the amount of 
money in the envelope does not agree with 
that listed on the envelope by the depositor, 
the depositor is notified immediately. In 
schools where hundreds of dollars are 
deposited each day, the factor of time in 
depositing funds with a central treasury is 
extremely important. Errors in depositing by 
teacher or student must be kept to a 
minimum. 

Issuing Receipts. The receipt is as impor- 
tant to an effective bookkeeping system as 
the teacher is to the classroom. The pre- 
numbered receipt offers a protection to the 
school treasurer and the reputation of the 
school which no thoughtful person would 
disregard. Unfortunately, school people do 
not always realize the importance or the 
necessity of issuing receipts for all cash 
received. In our intraschool accounting sys- 
tem, as in most uniform systems now in use, 
the prenumbered receipt form is one of our 
most important forms. 

Banking School Funds. Systematic proce- 
dures in banking school funds cannot be over- 
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stressed. A school may often trace its book- 
keeping difficulties to the fact that funds are 
not deposited intact with the bank. In the 
Cincinnati schools bank deposit slips are 
prepared in duplicate. The original is for 
the bank. The duplicate slip is signed or 
stamped by the bank teller and placed on 
file in the school treasurer’s office. The 
accounting distribution, or the amount to be 
credited each account, is itemized on the 
back of the duplicate copy. Naturally, the 
distribution must equal the total deposit. 

It is extremely important in any book- 
keeping system as every bookkeeper knows, 
that the amount credited to each school fund 
be the exact amount deposited with the 
bank. Also, the total deposit must equal the 
total amount credited to the various funds. 
This all seems very elementary, but failure 
to follow this simple principle has caused 
many a school bookkeeper difficulty. A daily 
“checkup” of each bank deposit will aid in 
keeping more accurate accounting records and 
it does pay dividends when the bank account 
is reconciled. 

Disbursement of Cash. The collecting of 
school funds and the depositing of these funds 
with the bank is an important procedure in 
school accounting. Just as important are the 
proper procedures of disbursing or paying out 
of cash. The purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment and the disbursement of cash demand 
careful supervision in every school. 

A number of school systems use a standard 
purchase order form. Other schools use a 
disbursement voucher, payment order, or 
other written authorization of payment. The 
forms and methods of disbursing cash depend 
largely upon individual needs and circum- 
stances but written “authorization of pay- 
ment” is a basic principle that must not 
be violated. 

In the Cincinnati schools the standard, pre- 
numbered purchase order is used by all voca- 
tional schools or schools doing productive 
work. The disbursement voucher is used by 
the other junior and senior high schools. Bills 
or other supporting evidence of payment are 
securely fastened to the voucher when sub- 
mitted to the school treasurer for payment. 
In the elementary schools the principal must 
approve every bill for payment by filling out 
a standard stamp form on the face of the 
bill. This written approval is the authority 
of the treasurer to pay the bill. 


A Requisite for Efficient Accounting 

Payment by Check. Good accounting prac- 
tice demands that all payments from school 
funds, with the exception of the petty cash 
fund, be made by check. Printed prenumbered 
checks as printed on safety paper by the 
bank which carries the school commercial 
bank account, are used by the Cincinnati 
schools. Many of the cities which have 
established uniform accounting systems follow 
a similar practice in the use of prenumbered 
checks by their schools. 

Centralized Petty Cash Fund. A centralized 
petty cash fund is a necessity in most schools 
due to the many small payments which must 
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be made. It is often not practical or conven- 
ient to make these payments by check. 

The establishment and maintenance of a 
petty cash fund is not a difficult procedure, 
but it must be properly established and main- 
tained or it will result in confusion and dis- 
order of the school accounting records. A 
poorly established or poorly maintained petty 
cash fund has probably caused more “grief” 
in school accounting than any one other 
single item. 

Petty cash vouchers and petty cash 
envelopes for filing and recording these 
vouchers have been established in the Cin- 
cinnati schools as an aid to the proper main- 
taining of a petty cash fund. Complete illus- 
trations and examples have also been included 
in the “Manual of Intraschool Accounting 
Procedures” as a guide to the establishing 
and maintaining of such a fund. 

Accounting Records. The columnar type 
of cash journal seems to be the most popular 
type of accounting record in use for school 
accounting. The type of accounting records 
vary, however, as to the number of accounts 
carried and other local problems. 

Simplicity of recording transactions and 
ease of locating errors are two important 
factors in the development of accounting 
records. The mechanical procedures of effec- 
tive accounting records must be so established 
that the bookkeeper knows when he has made 
an error. “Knowing when an error has been 
made” is an important test of adequate 
accounting records. “Ease of locating the 
error’ is an equally important test of school 
accounting records. 


Financial Guides 

In the Cincinnati intraschool accounting 
system the cash receipts journal, cash dis- 
bursements journal, and the general journal 
comprise the books of original entry. The 
columnar type of cash journals have been 
so designed that they may also be used as 
“combined journals” in schools doing pro- 
ductive work. The fact that the vocational 
schools carry accounts receivable and accounts 
payable had to be taken into consideration 
in designing these standard cash journals. 

The use of the general journal is limited 
to transfers between funds, correcting entries, 
adjusting entries, and closing entries. Totals 
from the columnar cash journals are posted 
to general ledger accounts as are the individ- 
ual postings from the general journal entries. 
Such a procedure reduces the amount of 
necessary posting and reduces the chances 
of error. 

Accounting records of this type were 
established in Cincinnati after a careful study 
of the number of transactions made by 
individual schools, the type of transactions 
handled, and the bookkeeping qualifications 
of the personnel who would be asked to do 
the bookkeeping. This phase of the study of 
local school accounting problems was essential, 
as it is in all localities, if a uniform system of 
accounting is to function smoothly. 

Financial Reports. Regular financial state- 
ments are an essential part of a _ school 
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accounting system. They serve as an impor- 
tant financal guide for the school principal 
or administrator. The carrying out of well- 
defined financial policies would be extremely 
difficult without such regular statements. 


Checking Up the Bookkeeping 

Regular financial statements are also of 
prime importance to the school bookkeeper 
for they represent a “checking up” of his 
work. It is much easier to locate an October 
error at the close of October than it is at the 
close of the school year in June. The require- 
ment of monthly financial reports is one of 
the best means of overcoming the human 
frailty of procrastination in the preparation 
of such reports. 

In our intraschool accounting system two 
financial reports are required each month. 
A bank reconciliation statement and a report 
of school accounts must be prepared by each 
school. The report of school accounts is a 
combined trial balance and balance sheet. 

The monthly financial reports also serve an 
important role in the supervising of each 
schools accounting records. Under the “con- 
tinuous audit system” used in the Cincinnati 
schools each schools accounting records are 
audited at the school at frequent intervals 
during the school year. 

Manual of Procedures. Under a uniform 
system of accounting a guide or manual of 
procedures is essential. Oral instructions in 
the carrying out of standard procedures are 
often forgotten or misinterpreted. The few 
school systems in the country which have 
established businesslike procedures of handling 
school funds have also taken the time to 
prepare handbooks or guides for the carry- 
ing out of the standard procedures. 


Conclusions 

The mechanical procedures upon which a 
uniform system of accounting must be built 
may vary according to local problems. The 
basic principles of accounting involved, 
however, are well established. 

The local problems of intraschool account- 
ing must be carefully studied before financial 
policies or a uniform method of accounting 
can be established. 

The purpose for which funds are raised and 
how they are spent must be given careful 
consideration in classifying the many in- 
dividual school accounts. Proper methods of 
collecting, depositing, and disbursing cash are 
essential to good accounting records, for it 
is the supporting evidence of these trans- 
actions which “back up” the accounting 
records. 

The recording of this supporting evidence 
in permanent accounting records is an impor- 
tant mechanical procedure. Proper methods 
of locating and correcting errors in record- 
ing these transactions must be developed. 

The summarizing of financial transactions 
in the form of monthly financial reports is 
an essential guide in carrying out financial 
policies, establishing the accuracy of the 
accounting records, and aiding in the auditing 
of the intraschool funds 
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Planning Now for Postwar 
Buildings in Elmont-l Abel A. Hanson’ 


Too often in the past, tradition has been a controlling factor in the 
planning of school buildings. Great structures have sometimes been 
erected which serve admirably as monuments but which do not con 
tribute significantly to educational service even though used for school 
purposes School plants have been laid out in the shape of the letters 
T. E, L, and H. A somewhat established practice has been to add 
an L or a wing when space in existing school facilities became 
crowded. Buildings have frequently been modeled after European 
structures in the same manner that much in American education is 
patterned after the European. Architects, skilled and experienced in 
the planning of general public buildings, have assumed that the same 
designs and principles could be applied with equal effectiveness in the 
case of school buildings. In fact, it has been only within recent years 
that local educational function has been a controlling influence in 
school planning. 

Local function may now be interpreted as meaning the whole broad 
area of community service. Educational, social, and general community 
needs are recognized to be so closely related that it is unwise to attempt 
to isolate so-called school needs from the broad needs of the com- 
munity. 

In the case of Elmont, Long Island, N. Y., facilities such as parks, 
playgrounds, community buildings, recreation centers, and other similar 
facilities were nonexistent. The community has grown and developed 
so rapidly that it has been impossible to provide such facilities as 
needs became apparent. The only district-wide planning body which 
has been in a position to recognize these needs is the Board of Educa- 
tion. The board therefore deemed it necessary to plan the school-sites 
and buildings program in terms of broad community needs. 


1Acting Supervising Principal of Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 
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Locating Buildings 

\ controlling principle may be stated imperatively thus: Build school 
huildings where the children are. This principle has direct bearing on 
1 community such as the one being described. Main traffic arteries 
crisscross the district. Several of the largest cottage developments on 
Long Island have grown up locally in recent years —for which no 
school facilities were immediately available. Walking distances to the 
existing schools were very great, and with federal restrictions on trans- 
portation becoming more stringent, it was doubtful that the necessary 
transportation could be provided. Thus, the safety of the children, 
proximity to housing facilities, and transportation difficulties were 
factors examined carefully in locating the proposed new buildings. 

In order to build schools where the children are, it is, of course 
necessary to select and purchase school sites early. To delay in this 
matter until land has been taken over by other interests is to invite 
unnecessary expense and educational disaster. The problem was solved 
locally two years ago when the board of education purchased five sites, 
each within easy walking distance of the children who live in the 
respective parts of the community. The accompanying map shows the 
location as well as the distribution of these newly acquired land areas. 

The wisdom of the board of education in selecting these sites has 
already been demonstrated. New housing developments are being 
planned in relation to them because every effort will be made to develop 
them to serve a wide variety of community needs. Recreational facili- 
ties for adults and children and community gardens will not be the least 
of the services provided on these plots of land. 


Maintaining Property Values 
A second controlling principle may be stated declaratively in these 
words: School buildings should be planned in a manner which will 





Perspective of the Central Avenue building, Elmont, Long Island, New York. From such a view the flat- 
roofed section apparent in the elevation disappears entirely. (Frederic P. Wiedersum, Architect; N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Educational Consultant.) 
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maintain and enhance local property values. This principle applies to 
Union Free School District No. 16 in several related ways. Obviously, 
since a large portion of the financial support for public schools comes 
from taxes paid on real property, it is essential to education that basic 
property values are substantial. In Union Free School District No. 16 
the tendency of individual units of residence property has been toward 
relatively small values. The range of value per unit has been from 
$3,300 to $10,500. The great number of home units built and the 
relatively short time in which they were erected has been a saving 
situation for local education. The total assessed valuation has increased 
in greater proportion than educational expense in the manner shown 
by the accompanying table. 


Table Showing How Assessed Valuations Have Increased in Greater Proportion 
Than Educational Costs in Union Free School District No. 16, 
Elmont, Long Island, New York 


Year Cost of Education Assessed Valuation Tax Rate 
1937-38 $286,561.02 $15,593,928.00 $1.36 
1938-39 234,491.71 15,971,665.00 1.31 
1939-40 287,871.37 19,895,832.00* bao 
1940-41 288,689.41 21,943,979.00 1.00 

328,492.34 25,270,351.00 .99 


1941-42 


*Year of reassessment 
However, in the not too distant future educational costs caused by 
increased enrollments will catch up proportionately with the tremen- 
dous increase in property valuations. It therefore behooves the local 
schools to maintain and, if possible, to increase home values. 

From the architect’s perspective of the proposed Gotham Avenue 
School presented herewith, it will be noted that the new buildings will 
harmonize with the cottage type of residenge construction which domi- 
nates the community. The primary unit at the right is one story high 
as is also the community-recreation unit at the left in the picture. 
The same style and design is carried over into the central classroom 
unit even though this part of the building is two stories high. These 
features may also be noted in the accompanying simple perspective of 
the proposed Central Avenue School. In the latter case, however, the 
kindergarten-primary unit is to be at the left, the community-recreation 
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facilities will be at the right, and a flat-roofed two-story classroom unit 
will be seen extending to the rear. The flat-roofed part of the building 
is not apparent in prospective. Thus, to the observer the harmonioys 
cottage type of architecture is maintained. This type of architecture 
not only harmonizes with present cottage construction, but it wil] 
also set the pattern for future housing which wiil come when the war 
is over. 


Serving Community Needs 

A third principle may be stated as follows: School buildings should 
be planned to serve community needs. This principle has been referred 
to above. It remains to emphasize that contrary to popular belief, the 
educational value of a school building can be enhanced by emphasis 
on community service. In addition to a high degree of flexibility in all 
parts of the building which permits use by community groups, specific 
features may be noted on the accompanying floor plan which relate 
directly to community function. A community library so located that 
it is readily accessible to the public is an importnat feature of the 
plan. The auditorium-gymnasium has been designed with particular 
emphasis on community use and on interrelated school-community 
activities. Food-serving facilities are planned to accommodate both of 
the indicated arrangements of service. Even the spaces designated as 
classrooms are so designed in layout and in furnishings that they can 
be readily converted from one use to the other on short notice. A 
special feature is a large community service room located above the 
second-floor of the two-story unit of the building. The sixteenth district 
has among its organizations many civic groups. It is intended that this 
space will provide a convenient headquarters for a number of these 
organizations. 

Special attention should be given to the primary unit shown in the 
floor plan. It will be noted that in addition to the customary room 
accommodations for assigned groups one general activity room is 
provided. This room is centrally located so it will be available easily 
to each or to all of the class groups which operate in that wing of 
the building. It is expected that a large number of school and com- 
munity activities will be constantly planned to use this space. 

The concept of flexibility has been carried over into the typical 





Floor plan of the proposed Gotham Avenue School, Elmont, Long Island. The primary unit 

is at the right, while the community auditorium unit is at the left. The character of the typical 

classroom unit may be studied in the arrangement of the center section of the building. The 

workrooms are designed and located to serve two classrooms each. The activity and playroom 
serves two first grades and one second grade. 
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The new Gotham Avenue School, Elmont, Long Island, New York, has been carefully designed to harmonize 

with the cottage type of architecture represented by the surrounding homes. The dark red brick, the gray slate 

roof, and the white window casings, dormers, and lantern emphasize the Colonial character of the building. 
(Frederic P. Wiedersum, Architect; N. L. Engelhardt, Educational Consultant.) 


classroom as shown on the accompanying plan. The workroom is so 
placed between two classrooms that it will serve the purposes of each 
of two class groups and at the same time permit free intercourse 
between these groups. Benches at the rear of each room will add to 
the informality of the whole. The furniture throughout will be of the 
flat-top desk and chair variety which permits numerous uses and un- 
limited arrangements. Wall space opposite the main windows will be 
completely covered with display board. Under the front blackboard are 
pull-out panels which provide a convenient storage space for paper 
materials of large dimensions 

A thought dominant in the planning of the entire building as well as 
in the classroom units has been to provide a proportionately large 
amount of non-recitation space. The expanded concept of modern edu- 
cation, together with its community and activity functions make this 
a mandatory consideration. Much non-recitation space has therefore 
been planned into all proposed buildings for Union Free School District 
No. 16. 


Substituting Building Materials 

It is impossible within limited space to describe the general effect 
of the current materials shortage on the planning of the proposed 
buildings. However, it is significant that certain so-called substitutes, 
when considered in the calm light of engineering advice, are equal to 
and in some cases superior to the original materials planned for use. 
For example, it was not possible to secure wire lath. Accordingly, fiber- 
board was substituted. Obviously the latter in certain respects is to be 
preferred over wire lath and plaster. This is especially true as regards 
acoustical qualities. Structural steel was another item which could not 
be had in quantities. Reinforced concrete and walls of the bearing type 
therefore became the scheme for constructing the building. When the 
advantages and disadvantages of this type of construction are con- 
sidered in connection with those which may be assigned for steel-frame 
buildings, the former has a balance of advantage. In the case of 
ventilator grilles, bronze has long been described as standard material. 
It is doubtful that the product is as practical as ordinary iron. The 
latter can be painted and repainted as often as the need for decorating 
the building becomes apparent. Greater harmony and flexibility may 
therefore be had from the use of iron for such purposes. 

The general conclusion which may be drawn from the above is 
that in many important respects the planning of school buildings may 
be permanently altered by existing wartime conditions. This is par- 


ticularly true in the field of materials. It is quite probable that less 
expensive but equally useful materials may continue to be used when 
the war is over. It may also be expected that many of the current 
substitutes will continue in use beyond the emergency. 


Interpreting Educational Needs 

In planning the educational and the community functions of school 
buildings the importance of the work done by the educational con- 
sultant cannot be overestimated. Boards of education do not question 
the practice of employing an architect when a building is needed. His 
necessity in the whole activity is beyond question. The relation of the 
educational consultant to building planning is of no less importance. 
The interpretation of an educational program requires planning of a 
kind similar to that of the architect. In fact, the architect cannot plan 
adequately unless he understands educational function. The business of 
the educational consultant therefore is to acquaint the architect with the 
specific educational services which are to be provided in the building. 
The business of the architect is to translate these proposed functions 
into plan, design, and workmanship. Neither type of service can be 
maximally valuable without the other. An educational consultant was 
used throughout the planning of the new school buildings at Elmont, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Planning With Teachers and Laymen 

Within each existing building, teachers as individuals and as com- 
mittees were asked to study preliminary sketches and to submit ideas 
on the proposed buildings. These suggestions ranged from such details 
as the size, shape, and height of doorknobs to important architectural 
features such as the direction of the long axis of the auditorium- 
gymnasium. Within each existing building these suggestions were con- 
densed and submitted to the central office. They were then turned 
over to the architect and educational consultant for consideration. 
Needless to say all of these suggestions were not incorporated in the 
final building plans, but it is significant that a large number of them 
were so incorporated. 

From the lay population individuals of known interest or competence 
were asked to participate in the planning. These persons examined 
sketches and submitted suggestions directly to the central office from 
which point they were processed in the same manner as were the 
teachers’ suggestions. An important contact had thus been developed 
with these laymen when the subsequent proposition for school buildings 
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The difficult problem of locating the 
proposed new school buildings at 
Elmont, Long Island, is made clear 
from the present map. The new struc- 
tures will afford educational facilities 
in the most rapidly growing areas. 


was before the public. Since they had shared in the planning they 
became a nucleus about which public support for the building program 
was developed to a successful climax. 

Complete frankness about the facts bearing on the building program 
was a keynote in presentation to the public. Contacts were made with 
all the local civic associations. Questions of need, cost, and design were 
discussed freely. On many occasions the burden of the discussion was 
carried by public-spirited citizens, some of whom had shared in the 
original planning of the buildings. 

The climax of the above-described series of meetings was a general 
public hearing required by law. So fruitful had been the previous 
discussions that opinions expressed at the general hearing were almost 
unanimously favorable. 


Using State Education Department Facilities 

The influence and assistance of the Buildings and Grounds Division 
of the New York State Education Department in planning schools for 
Elmont was in certain respects of crucial importance. Technical prob- 
lems were referred to division experts for solution. Interpretation of 
state school-building laws and regulations was sufficiently elastic to 
permit specific planning for local needs. Skilled personnel and valuable 
materials were made available for public contact as well as for tech- 
nical advice. In short, the entire procedure was measurably strengthened 
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by the prestige of State Department approval and by 
constant help with technical matters. Local experience 
strongly substantiates the generalization that boards 
of education can ill afford to proceed with buildings 
without utilizing the facilities and the 
personnel through 
education 


trained 


available state departments of 


Disposing of Current Building Funds 

But for the present war, Union Free School District 
No. 16, Elmont, Long Island, N. Y., would now have 
been in the last stages of its current building pro. 
gram. However, war delayed the 
program in a manner comparable to that in other 
parts of the country. When this situation became 
apparent a problem arose as to what should be done 
with money which had accrued from the sale of bonds 
authorized by the people. In other words, the local 
board of education found itself in a position where 
it had custody of over a million dollars which it could 
not spend except for the legally assigned purpose, which 
purpose was now denied by the war emergency. 

Plans were made to deposit the money in sub- 

stantial banks and to collateralize the funds on a 
dollar to dollar basis. This led*to the discovery that 
under New York State Laws school funds may not 
be collateralized. Further, in the event school funds 
are collateralized, no protection exists, because the 
school board, according to the only available court 
interpretation, could not take possession of the collat- 
eral if the occasion demanded. 
A second prospect was developed. Perhaps these funds could be 
invested in government bonds for the duration. But in this case the 
local board was advised by counsel that there was no statutory provi- 
sion which gave a board of education the authority to invest school 
funds in government or other securities. A general rule of school law 
is that boards of education have only those powers specifically assigned 
in the statutes, and that these assigned powers constitute a limitation 
of any further powers which may be assumed. Since the specific power 
to invest building funds does not exist in New York State, consideration 
of this alternative was abandoned. 

The only remaining possibility therefore was to solicit proposals 
from banks with a view to realizing an interest rate which would 
approximate the rate being paid on the bonds. After negotiation a 
proposition was consummated which made this possible. These funds 
now draw 2 per cent interest from the successful bidder as compared 
to 2.2 per’ cent which the school district pays on the bond issue. 
Deposits are subject to withdrawal on 90 days’ notice. It is assumed 
that this status will remain for the duration or until state law is 
changed. 

In view of the emergency caused by the war it is probable that the 
New York State Legislature will be prevailed upon in the next session 
to pass enabling legislation. Such legislation might authorize boards 
of education to invest building funds in United States government 
bonds. Thus, funds now lying idle would become a positive factor in 
the war effort and at the same time the best possible security and 
protection would be afforded boards of education which are so situated. 

In view of the delay in the local building program an additional step 
of a precautionary nature has been taken. The United States govern- 
ment, through state agencies, has developed a public works pool, the 
intent of which is to provide work projects which will maintain em- 
ployment and industrial activity when the war is over. These projects 
have been assembled and classified in Washington under the direction 
of the Federal Security Agency, United States Office of Education. All 
local buildings to which priority ratings were not assigned have been 
submitted to Washington authorities via state officials for inclusion in 
the future works pool. Thus, from the local point of view it seems 
probable that school buildings will be authorized as soon as the war 
is over and Union Free School District No. 16 will then receive prior- 
ity on whatever basis may be assigned by the above named agency. 
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Purchasing and Testing 
Water-Resistant Wax charles Ethington’ 


Regardless of who manufactures any partic- 
ular grade of water-resistant wax, Carnauba 
wax predominates as the raw material, the 
balance of the solid contents being composed 
of other waxes, soaps, chemicals, and gums. 

The total solid content of most waxes varies 
between 7 to 9 per cent on the very cheapest 
waxes; 10 to 14 per cent on the popular com- 
petitive waxes, and all the way up to 20 per 
cent on the higher grade waxes (so called only 
because of a higher solid content). We also 
have what is known as the so-called ‘“con- 
centrates,” ranging from 19 to 24 per cent 
solid content and offered to the jobbers for 
dilution to lower percentages, for the ultimate 
consumer. The total solid content does not 
mean much to the purchasing agent; but the 
one thing we should know (since Carnauba 
wax is the predominating raw material) and 
that is, what per cent of the total solids is 
Carnauba. The percentage of Carnauba in the 
total solids should not be less than 70 per cent 

Most reputable manufacturers are honest 
about the solid content, and the correct per- 
centage of Carnauba contained in their prod- 
uct. I know of one firm whose products are 
nationally advertised that refused to tell me 
the total per cent of solids contained in their 
wax, or what per cent of Carnauba the total 
solids contained. They informed me, “I am 
sorry to inform you that we are not in a posi- 
tion to give anyone information relative to 
the definite composition of any of our prod- 
ucts, as we consider this a trade secret which 
our competitors would be very interested in 
learning.” The members of this company seem 
to have the impression that they have the only 
chemists capable of making or analyzing a 
water wax, when in reality, a complete analysis 
of any wax, including the one mentioned 
above, can be secured from most testing lab- 
oratories at a cost of $15 to $25. They bring 
out the fact that the analysis of their wax is 
a trade secret. Perhaps, the actual process of 
mixing of the Carnauba, chemicals, and the 86 
to 90 per cent water is a trade secret, and 
certainly no one would ask for this informa- 
tion. But we are entitled to know the total 
solid content and the per cent of Carnauba 
contained in the total solids. We dislike very 
much paying from $1 to $3 per gallon for a 
product that contains from 86 to 90 per cent 
distilled water without knowing something 
about the other 10 to 14 per cent. Reliable 
paint companies show the analysis of their 
paint on the labels and their business seems to 
be growing; therefore, I can see no good rea- 
son why manufacturers of wax should not at 
least be willing to advise schools as to the 


“Industrial Specialist, School and College Section of the 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C. Recently clerk 
of the Board of Education at Enid, Okla. 


total solids and the per cent of Carnauba con- 
tained in the total solids. This would save us 
the cost of an analysis, provided we had confi- 
dence in the manufacturer. I only know of one 
nationally advertised manufacturer who shows 
the total solids on the labels of his wax con- 
tainers. I suggested to this firm that they go 
one step farther and show the per cent of 
Carnauba contained in the total solids. If re- 
liable manufacturers would do this, school 
purchasing agents could incorporate in their 
specifications a clause, stating that no wax 
would be considered that did not have the 
above information printed on the label, there- 
by eliminating the shysters from competing 
with their inferior products. 


Quality of Wax 

We hear salesmen say that their wax con- 
tains all No. 1 Prime Carnauba, and that some 
competitors’ products contains dirty No. 3 
Carnauba, because of the color of the compet- 
itive wax. Actually, a light-colored emulsion 
can be made from a refined bleached No. 3, 
just as a dark-colored emulsion can be made 
from a No. 1 Carnauba. Refined bleached 
No. 3 Carnauba, or a combination of refined 
bleached No. 2 and No. 3 Carnauba will give 
a deeper and more beautiful tone to most 
floors, than the same emulsion with No. 1 
Carnauba. The use of No. 1 Carnauba is ad- 
visable only in very limited cases where the 
material is used on very light or pastel shades 
of flooring. Therefore, the kind of Carnauba 
and the color are not so important for school- 
house floors. The color of the wax does not 
affect the quality of a floor surface; however, 
the light color and clean appearance of a 
self-polishing wax are desirable from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. Quite naturally the manu- 
facturers know that the majority of purchasing 
agents will be more impressed with a clean 
looking, light-colored product, than with a 
dark, dirty looking product. Now the salesman 
who makes a statement like the one mentioned 
above might sell a wax made from No. 2 or 
No. 3 Carnauba at less money than he quoted 
for the all No. 1 Carnauba, and no doubt the 
schools would receive the same wax. 

The sales point that a wax is waterproof 
has been very much overdone. A wax is not a 
permanent finish, such as a floor seal. It is a 
top finish to protect the floor and take the 
punishment of traffic and dirt, and should be 
capable of being completely removed without 
too much trouble. A desirable water-resistant 
wax should not “milk” in wet weather, either 
from dampness in the air or wet traffic; it 
will stand damp mopping for the removal of 
excess dirt, and will not 
drinking fountains. 


water spot around 


Another sales point used by salesmen is that 
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they have a “nonskid” wax. A material to be 
actually nonskid would have to be so soft and 
sticky as not to be practical for use as a floor 
finish. If a material is actually nonskid because 
of being soft and sticky, the floor will collect 
dirt so fast that the so-called wearing qualities 
or durability will be reduced to only a small 
fraction of what it should be. After all, the 
only way to really know about this question 
is to make comparisons of competitive prod- 
ucts. Since concrete or terrazzo floors are most 
slippery when waxed, I would suggest putting 
these so-called “nonskid” waxes on this type 
of surface, and then test each one separately 
by walking in shoes that have leather soles and 
heels. After this demonstration, I am sure the 
salesmen will want to use the expression “not 
excessively slippery” instead of “nonskid.”’ 

Durability of the wax treatment on the floor 
depends on two things; namely, resistance to 
the mechanical abrasion of traffic and, second, 
resistance to the collection of dirt. As a usual 
thing floor areas have to be cleaned and re- 
waxed more, because they have collected dirt 
and have become unsightly, rather than be- 
cause of the fact that traffic has worn through 
the film of wax. In other words, it is important 
that the solids in a self-polishing wax are well 
balanced, so as to be hard enough to resist the 
abrasion of traffic and to resist the collection 
of dirt; yet, soft enough to render plenty of 
margin of safety against an objectionable de- 
gree of slipperiness of the floor. 


Wax Faults to Avoid 


The wax in a container or when used should 
be free from any offensive odor. Most manu- 
facturers use a pleasing odor in their wax so 
that the customer wiil immediately, even un- 
consciously, be satisfied with the purity and 
general quality make-up of the product itself. 

Settling, separation, and solidification of 
wax are very rare in most of the reputable 
manufacturers’ waxes. However, these faults 
still prevail to some extent with some prod- 
ucts, and of course, were serious several years 
ago. During the past four years the writer has 
had only one sample which solidified and one 
sample which showed signs of separation. 
Sometimes there is dirt, rust, etc., in the 
bottom of the wax containers. Wax should be 
packed in soldered tin cans or drums, coated 
with a coating that will not be affected by the 
emulsion itself and to prevent the formation 
of rust. The better waxes are paper filtered 
before being placed in the containers to elimi- 
nate any foreign particles. 

Some manufacturers, jobbers, and salesmen 
object to bidding on wax, stating that their 
product exceeds the standards and tests set up 
in the specification. It is their privilege, if 
they do not care to bid on the standards and 
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tests set up in the specification; but it is also 
our privilege to believe that perhaps their 
product will not meet the standards and tests 
set up in the specification. In purchasing wax 
we have used the following specification which 
has proven very satisfactory: 


Specifications for 14 Per Cent Liquid 
Floor Wax 


This type of finish is for application on lino- 
leum, rubber, mastic, painted, or varnished sur- 
faces. It shall be an easily fluent, homogenous 
emulsion having at least 14 per cent total solids, 
of which 70 per cent or more shall be refined 
bleached Carnauba. The vehicle shall consist of 
water only, containing not more than 1 per cent 
of free oil for perfume purposes, and no organic 
solvent such as alcohol, benzene, naphtha, or 
turpentine shall be present. The solids shall con- 
tain no rosin, and the melting point of the wax- 
fatty acid mixture shall be not under 77° C. 
Cold water solubility shall not exceed 15 per 
cent. When pieces of unfinished linoleum are 
treated with two coats of the emulsion, the second 
coat applied after the first is thoroughly dry, 
there shall be no excessive whitening or separa- 
tion of the coating from two and one-half hours 
immersion in cold distilled water. Free alkali that 
might injure the floor shall not be present. 


Tests for Above Wax 

TEST A: APPEARANCE. All samples should 
be shaken well at the same time and allowed to 
settle for four hours at 70 degrees F., then 
tested for uniformity (homogenous, smooth grainy, 
or tendency to separate or settle out), for body 
(thin or thick liquid), for color and odor, and 
for coloring matter. 

Results: The material shall be homogenous, 
from semitransparent to milky opaque, with color 
from light tan to white, with no objectionable 
odor. When applied to a floor it should spread 
out evenly and dry in a short time to a lustrous 
transparent film which does not discolor the 
floor. 

TEST B: TOTAL SOLIDS CONTENT. From 
1 to 1.5 g. of the material are placed in a weighed 
closed tin dish 5 cm. in diameter and then dried 
in an electric oven at 105 degrees C. to constant 
weight. 

Result: The total solid content should not be 
less than 14 per cent of which not less than 70 
per cent shall be refined bleached Carnauba. 

TEST C: SOLVENT. li there is reason to 
suspect the presence of an organic solvent, about 
50 g. are steam distilled, and the distillate is 
tested for specific gravity in case of water soluble 
solvents, or the oily layer is separated and tested 
to determine its nature. 

Result: The vehicle shall be water only with 
no more than 0.5 per cent by weight, allowed 
for perfume and perfume solvent together. 

TEST D: SOLIDS. About 60 g. of material are 
placed in a beaker, diluted to about 100 cc., and 
an excess of N/2 HC1 is added, using methyl- 
orange as the indicator. The mixture is carefully 
heated to prevent lumping until the wax is 
melted and floats on top. The mixture is then 
cooled and the solid wax is separated from the 
liquid, washed with cold water and then boiled 
with water. After the mixture is cooled, the wax 
is again separated, and after air drying, is placed 
in a suitable vessel and heated in an electric oven 
at 105 degrees C. The melted material may show 
the presence of polymerized linseed oil, etc., which 
do not mix with the wax or wax-fatty acid mix- 
ture. The wax-fatty acid mixture may be removed 
by dissolving it in benzene which does not dissolve 
the special varnish gum. The benzene is thoroughly 
vaporized and a melting point taken of the 
residual wax-fatty acid mixture by the closed 
capillary tube method 

Result: The melting point of the wax-fatty acid 
mixture shall be not less than 77 degrees C. 
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TEST E: COLD WATER SOLUBILITY. 
Accurately weigh out approximately 2 cc. of the 
material on to four 9 cm. filter papers in such a 
way that approximately the same surface is 
covered with the solution. The weight of this 
volume may also be determined by first determin- 
ing the specific gravity of the material and then 
pipetting 2 cc. of the material onto the papers. 
Hang the papers up to dry in a ventilated cabinet 
at room temperature for 48 hours. At the end of 
this time fold the papers to quadrants and place 
them in a covered beaker and cover them with 
100 cc. of cold distilled water and allow to stand 
24 hours. Decant the solution, allowing one 
minute for drainage from the paper; evaporate, 
dry at 105 degrees C. and weigh. Knowing the 
weight of the cold water soluble portion, cal- 
culate the percentage of matter soluble in cold 
water on the basis of total solids. 

Result: Cold water solubility shall not be more 
than 15 per cent. 

TEST F: WATER RESISTANCE. Take a 
piece of plain unfinished linoleum (2 by 6 inches) 
and double coat it with the emulsion, using a 
soft, clean cloth for the applicator. The second 
coat should not be applied before the first coat 
has been allowed two hours to dry. The material 
should be applied in such a manner that no 
streaks or uneven areas should be formed. Each 
coat should be polished when dry. Allow the 
finish to dry for 48 hours at room temperature 
after both coats have been applied. Immerse half 
the sample in distilled water. Remove after two 
hours. Shake off the excess moisture and allow 
to dry. 

Result: When immersed in water, the film shall 
not show marked separation from the linoleum 
It shall show no whitening, nor shall its adherence 
to the linoleum be impaired. 

TEST G: FREE ALKALi THAT MIGHT 
INJURE THE FLOOR. Two to 3 drops of ma- 
terial are placed on a microscope slide and allowed 
to dry. The dry material is covered with distilled 
water and pink litmus paper immersed in the 
water. Note the time when paper turns blue 

Federal Specifications 

Another specification which may be used as 
a standard, is Federal Specification No. P. W. 
151.° This specification differs from the above, 
inasmuch as the regular wax contains not less 
than 12 per cent total solids. It also provides 
for the concentrated wax which shall contain 
not less than 20 per cent. In either case the 
specification does not state what per cent of 
the total solids should be Carnauba. The de- 
tailed specification referred to, may be used 
to purchase a wax containing 12 to 13 per cent 
solids. However, not less than 70 per cent of 
the total solids should be Carnauba. Some 
manufacturers solid contents contain from 75 
to 79 per cent Carnauba, which, makes each 
gallon of their wax contain from 9 to 11 per 
cent Carnauba, depending on whether you 
purchase a 12, 13, or 14 per cent solid content 
wax. 

In addition to the tests set out in the above 
specification, we have found one simple test 

“Since this article was written, the author states that 
he received Federal Specification P. W. 151a which super- 


sedes Federal Specification P. W. 151. This new specifica 
tion differs from P. W. 151, inasmuch as ji 


only specifies 


one grade instead of two of wax. It also specifies that 
the wax content of the total solids shall be not less than 
65 per cent by weight. The total solids content shall be 


not less than 12 per cent. This is the same per cent of 
total solids content used in the P. W. 151 specification 
for the Type I Regular. This new specification is a real 
step forward and no doubt will help to eliminate from 
competition a number of cheaper water-resistant waxes 
Federal Specification P. W 


especially where one use 
15la as a standard 
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which we have used with success and this test 
consists of the following: Use a glass top desk 
or secure a piece of glass large enough to test 
all samples. Take a medicine dropper and drop 
six drops of each sample on the glass, let this 
dry for 48 hours, then drop one drop of water 
in the center of each sample. If the wax starts 
to emulsify and turn white, you know that 
it is not water resistant. The water should 
stand on the sample without emulsifying or 
turning the sample white until it has com- 
pletely evaporated. Should there be a slight 
ring on the sample, it can be immediately 
polished out without removing the wax film 
This is the first test we use and it usually 
eliminates at least two thirds of the wax 
samples from further consideration. 

A simple test to determine the resistance of 
the wax to the mechanical abrasion of traffic 
may be made as follows. After you have ap- 
plied the samples on a piece of glass and 
tested them to see whether they are water 
resistant or not, you can then proceed in 
making the abrasion test from the samples 
remaining. Take your lead pencil containing 
a rubber eraser, and start rubbing back and 
forth with the eraser on the wax sample. Keep 
your pressure as nearly even as possible and 
continue back and forth across the sample 
until the film is broken. Test all samples in 
the same manner. By keeping a record of the 
number of times the eraser passes over each 
sample you can determine which sample is 
best suited to the mechanical abrasion of 
traffic 

During the past four years we have made 
a record of each wax sample tested and during 
this period we have tested 56 samples, which 
had been certified to by bidders as meeting 
our specification. We found only 18 of these 
to be water resistant. It seems as though some 
manufacturers, jobbers, and salesmen will 
certify to most anything, if they think they 
can get an order. This past year we tested 20 
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AGAIN 


Jay B. Nash’ 


Never again must we be caught, “in the 
bleachers with our fur coats on,” by a seasoned 
team, trained in the techniques to win a 
victory at any price. We had complete confi- 
dence that we would never again have to call 
upon our bodies to do exacting, grilling tasks. 
The nation as a whole had settled back in its 
well-gasolined car and_ its comfortably 
cushioned chair by the radio. It was a rude 
awakening but thanks to five thousand miles 
of water, we have a second chance. 

Potentially, man for man, young and old, 
we enjoyed a higher level of health than any 
other nation in the world but we lacked train- 
ing, and still do. We were living on the “‘frost- 
ing of the land’’— too much actual sweets in 
our diet, too much refined cereal, too little 
exercise of the rugged and vigorous type. We 
were counting on too many “drugstore short 
cuts” to health. 

Unpublished reports from Army and Navy 
training centers state that over 70 per cent of 
our armed force trainees were unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of physical fitness on the 
basis of lenient standards. Beginning around 
the age of 19 or 20 the decrease in efficiency 
is very sharp. This is in the face of the fact 
that the decade between the ages of 20 and 
30 should represent man’s peak of efficiency 
physically and intellectually. 

This lack of vigorous training is shown in 
weaknesses of the shoulder girdle, arm, and 
back muscles. These were the muscles of the 
pioneers — the muscles which helped to con- 
quer the wilderness — they swung the ax; they 
lifted; they pulled, and yet today a large 
percentage of our young people cannot chin 
themselves three times, and 20 per cent, from 
certain cross sections of our city youth, cannot 
even do it once. Our youth lack heart power 
for endurance and today the man who has 
endurance is the victor. We need endurance 
for the long march, for standing on watch, 
for the long periods of flight in the fighter or 
bomber before we reach our objectives. En- 
durance is built in running and we have been 
sitting. 


Effects of Lack of Endurance 

These lacks are showing up also in our 
factories and in our shops. In many areas, one 
man out of ten is absent every day. It is the 
AWOL of industry about which Captain Rick- 
enbacker is talking which represents our most 
dangerous losses. It is one man off a foot- 
ball team, trying to win the game — it is one 
man out of the basketball team for one entire 
half. Teams cannot win games under these 
conditions. This absenteeism represents ap- 
proximately a million and a half men working 


President of the American Association for Health, Phys 
ical Education and Recreation and Professor of Educa 
tion, New York University. Prepared for the canceled 
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a year. If this could be cut down even 10 
per cent, and it could if men kept themselves 
in good condition, the Surgeon Generai insists 
that with the additional labor provided, we 
could build twelve cantonments of average 
size, or five battleships or 16,407 combat 
tanks. 

Teaching classroom health for hygiene is not 
enough. This provides information, but infor- 
mation is valueless unless used, and even 
wholesome health habits fall short unless 
power is built through physical exercise — the 
exercise which is the heart of the physical 
education program. An editorial in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association well 
states this: “This may be considered as cor- 
roborative of the well-known fact that physical 
training for any particular activity increases 
the ease with which that activity is done and 
decreases the likelihood of fatigue. Physical 
training may reduce liability to fatigue to such 
an extent that hours of work can actually be 
increased with safety.” 

Military drill is not enough, even at its best, 
and today it is impossible to furnish a proper 
drill master and a staff of assistants. A gov- 
ernment publication warns: “Improperly di- 
rected and conducted drills are not only a 
waste of time but fix undesirable habits and 
attitudes in the student.” 


Power Building Our First Need 

The new manual on physical fitness through 
physical education, sponsored as part of the 
High School Victory Corps by the U. S. Office 
of Education, in cooperation with experts from 
the Army, Navy, and schools and colleges of 
the country, recommends the essential first 
steps — time in which to build power. 

In general, the activity program should pro- 
vide at least one regular school period daily 
of instruction in physical education for all 
pupils. The instructional period should be sup- 
plemented by an elaborate participation pro- 
gram including intramural and interscholastic 
athletics, and other vigorous activities. 

Power building in the body recognizes no 
short cuts. Outside of the required hour per 
day, provision should be made for two addi- 
tional hours. This time might be picked up in 
many ways — some schools are lengthening the 
day, walking to and from school has advan- 
tages; work experiences in cities, villages and 
farms, especially such experiences as involved 
in running, walking, and bicycle riding, are all 
valuable. The summer vacation periods must 
be utilized. Good vigorous work on the farm 
has real advantages and work experiences for 
city children must be provided for on some 
nationwide plan. These work experiences lay 
not only the basis for physical fitness but for 
citizenship and character development and fit 
into the High School Victory Corps Program. 

Beyond the strengths, skills, and endurances, 


4] 


the armed forces and the communities are 
calling for men drilled in teamwork. We win 
or lose as a team, not as individuals. Certain 
specially trained troops, particularly the com- 
mandos, must learn every technique of self- 
preservation in hand-to-hand combat. We are 
fighting a ruthless enemy, particularly the 
enemy on the West. It is rather generally 
recognized that these techniques of “dirty 
fighting’ must be a part of the special training 
of these commando troops. This does not mean 
that such techniques will be tolerated as a part 
of our education in a democracy. We must not 
jeopardize the principles of democracy for 
dozens of generations, merely for a temporary 
gain; rather, the ringing words of General 
MacArthur should be our guide: “On the fields 
of friendly strife are sown the seeds which in 
other years on other fields will bear the fruits 
of victory.” 


Risks Must be Assumed 


School-board members and administrators 
must also keep in mind the laws of normal 
risk. This training program is going to involve 
risk; likewise, the training of thousands of 
pilots involves risks — war involves risks. But 
without this training, there are more risks. 
We risk everything, and, if we lose, the yoke 
is on our neck for a thousand years. 

School administrators and board members 
have been prone to step down the physical 
education program to the weak and the infirm 
to avoid risk because of the possibilities of 
damage suits. Now is the time to fight un- 
scrupulous lawyers and oftentimes unscrupu- 
lcus parents. The laws on our statute books 
assume normal risks where the outcome is for 
the good of the masses, and the desire of the 
nation today is to support a courageous pro- 
gram against these undermining forces. 

The High School Victory Corps Manual, 
while stressing the necessity for periodic medi- 
cal examinations, adequate nutrition, safety 
education, and a knowledge of hygiene, calls 
particularly for a program which will develop 
aggressiveness, strength, endurance, and mus- 
cular co-ordination. It calls for: “formal calis- 
thenics and body-building exercises; running, 
jumping, climbing, tumbling, wrestling; com- 
petitive team sports and games requiring 
bodily contact, marching, hiking, swimming, 
rhythmic dancing. Every high school boy and 
girl should participate in the program of 
physical activities appropriate to his or her 
abilities and needs.”’ 

It should be noted particularly that this 
program is not one of rigid calisthenics on the 
one hand or one of “dog eat dog” competition 
on the other side. We need conditioning exer- 
cises and vigorous competition for all. 

Conditioning exercises are needed for 
warming-up purposes, for increasing flexibility, 
for preparing the body to enter safely into 
strenuous athletic contests. Conditioning exer- 
cises are needed for strengthening of certain 
muscle groups particularly those of the upper 
arm, back, shoulder, and abdomen. These 
strengths are essential in carrying packs on 
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maneuvers and on board ships, for lifting, 
climbing, and also in acquiring power to resist 
fatigue in planes, tanks, on the march or on 
the watch. These essential qualities do not 
result from many of our athletic programs. 
Conditioning exercises through which power 
may be built, include among others pushing 
and pulling, lifting and carrying activities, 
rope, ladder and wall climbing, tumbling and 
pyramid building, hand-to-hand contests, some 
of the formal calisthenics and gymnastics, as 
well as ranger and commando activities. 


The Will to Win 

There is general agreement among physical 
education leaders that mere muscle strength 
is not enough. Endurance — “heart power” 
best acquired in running, agility, and team- 
work — must be developed. The activities 
which can foster these qualities best are: 
swimming, running as such, or running as is 
involved in sports. The qualities of teamwork 
recognized by all as a “must” are best, if not 
only, acquired in sport activities. Therefore, 
athletics of the large team or dual type become 
a “must” in any well-rounded program. 

Beyond these strengths, endurances, and 
even beyond teamwork, there must be a will 
to win. Effort and interest must be raised to 
the highest level of performance. Competition 
in many types of activities is at least one 
successful method of raising effort to the 
“psychological” level, where men can perform 
the seemingly impossible tasks. 

Physical education refuses to have a wedge 
driven into its ranks in an attempt to divide 
the professional workers into sponsors for 
conditioning exercises and sponsors for ath- 
letics. We will not be caught on the horns 
of this dilemma where either choice is impos- 
sible and unscientific. We insist on the “some 
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of both” for everyone and in general this 
applies also to girls, although this statement 
is made with particular reference to men. 

We insist upon this well-rounded program, 
all phases of which can be made competitive, 
to develop men with endurance who are organ- 
ically strong, skillfully alert, highly coopera- 
tive, and emotionally aroused to meet the 
enemy, man to man, anywhere, on land, sea or 
in the air — and win. 


SCHOOLS MUST HELP CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


Walter D. Cocking' 


The outstanding lesson for consumers in 
this war is the vast potential productivity of 
this nation, a potential that permits us to pro- 
tect our living standards in the midst of war, 
and to raise the standards of all when the 
war is won. 

In 1943, our gross national product will be 
roughly four times as great as in the worst year 
of the depression. However, the last report of 
the Tolan Committee says, “We cannot afford 
the luxury of self-congratulation on the pro- 
duction record. It represents substantial 
gains but it is the product of America’s 
unorganized might and far short of our pro- 
ductive capacity.” 

Price regulation, rent control, and rationing 
have contributed mightily to the achievements 
in production, as far as they have gone. With 
planned production and distribution, and with 
a tax program appropriate to the income 
requirements of the government — during the 
war the greatest single customer for American 
industry — we can open up vast new horizons 
for the lives of the people of this world. 

Schools must teach this lesson as ardently 
as in the past they have taught the three R’s 
and the fundamental moralities of democracy 
This is the great story of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


1Abstract of a paper prepared for the 1943 canceled 
convention of the A.A.S.A. The author is on the staff 
of the Educational Services Branch of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the main- 
tenance and continuance of our educational 
institutions is dependent upon the successful 
teaching of this lesson. As we learn to use 
the great untapped resources of our people 
and our land, we shall certainly strengthen 
the institutions that teach. If we fail to learn 
that lesson, the schools will bear the burden 
of responsibility for that failure. 


Youth’s New Found Friends 


Will French’ 


The most constructive element in the situa- 
tion which has developed out of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s statement in 
favor of accelerating “certain” youth into 
college without high school graduation is that 
we now find heretofore conservatively inclined 
college leaders agreeing with liberally inclined 
high school leaders that college entrance re- 
quirements ought to be “tailor made” to fit 
each youth. This abandons the uniform, stand- 
ardized “hand-me-down” patterns of high 
school graduation and college entrance pro- 
cedures which have so generally been forced 
upon youth in the past. This opens the way 
for the colleges and high schools, cooperative- 
ly, to develop, validate, and utilize measures 
of social, intellectual, physical, and emotional 
maturity which will better identify these “cer- 
tain” youth as ready for college than grades 

1Abstract of a paper prepared for the 1943 canceled 


convention of the A.A.S.A. The author is Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools at Long Beach, Calif 


of “B or better” in particular subjects can 
ever do. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that if the 
welfare of these youth and of this society is 
better served by individualizing college en- 
trance practices in wartime, it will also be 
better served by such a change of practice in 
the peace years ahead. These “certain” youth 
were with us before the war and will be with 
us after it. If it is socially and educationally 
sound now, it will be then: if it is a sound 
basis for high school graduation and college 
entrance, it is also a sound basis for deter- 
mining college graduation as well — now and 
later. So unless those who now argue for 
giving these “certain” youth a break are mere- 
ly their fair-weather friends (or should we 
say war-weather friends), it should seem that 
we are now at last on the threshold of a per- 
manent abolition of the practice of credit 
collecting by students and credit counting by 
high schools and colleges 
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Education for Men and Women 


in Military Service 
Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, AUS’ 


In much of the discussion about the exten- 
sion of Selective Service to young men 18 and 
19 years old there has appeared an assump- 
tion which is worth noting because it is so 
directly contrary to fact. The assumption has 
been that once a boy leaves school or college 
to enter the Army or Navy there is an end 
to his education — using “education” in any 
broad sense of the word. 

The fact is very different. The United 
States Army and Navy today are educational 
institutions on a scale surpassed only by all 
the secondary schools and colleges of the 
country put together. What kinds of educa- 
tion the Army and Navy provide, how widely 
they provide this education, and how best the 
educational experience which they offer can 
be taken into account for students returning 
to school or college after their military service 
is over, are questions of the first importance 
not merely to the young men and young 
women who are going into service, but to the 
schools and colleges themselves 

The armed services provide five major pro- 
grams of education for their personnel. Two 
of the programs are training programs for 
enlisted men and women; two more are train- 
ing programs for officers; the fifth is a supple- 
mentary program for off-duty time. 

The training programs for enlisted per- 
sonnel include, first, the basic military and 
naval training required of all newly enlisted 
or inducted men and women. Replacement 
Training Centers in the Army, and “boots” 
schools in the Navy, furnish rigorous courses 
not merely in the strictly military and naval 
skills which the various branches of the service 
require, but in important phases of general 
education. Personal hygiene and physical 
training occupy a large place in the basic pro- 
gram. Both Army and Navy provide system- 
atic instruction in the rights and duties of 
citizens of the United States and especially 
of citizens who have become soldiers or 
sailors; and both give part of the training 
program to instruction in the background and 
significance of the present war. For enlisted 
men who are deficient in elementary education, 
both services have established special courses 
in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and 
history — again as part of basic military train- 
ing. 

Second, the services maintain special tech- 
nicians’ schools for enlisted personnel who 
are being trained for the enormous range of 


‘Chief, Education Branch, Special Service Division 
8.0.8. This paper was prepared for the canceled conven 
tion of A.A.S.A., St. Louis, February 26-March 2, 1943 


technical jobs which modern warfare requires. 
In the Army there are more than a hundred 
different kinds of such schools, offering courses 
varying in length from three or four weeks to 
several months of intensive training. In the 
Navy the range of training is correspondingly 
wide. Out of the technicians’ schools come 
men —and increasing numbers of women -— 
equipped for the military versions of jobs 
which have important counterparts in civilian 
life: motor mechanics, radio operators, ma- 
chinists, draftsmen, clerks, and typists, and a 
great variety of other vocational specialists. 

The training programs for officers like those 
for enlisted men, provide first for introduc- 
tory training and second for more specialized 
courses. Initial training for officers is presented 
in the officer candidate schools, in courses of 
some four months’ duration, so planned as to 
lead on from the basic training required of 
enlisted men before they can become officer 
candidates. The technicians’ course for en- 
listed men are parallel by intensive courses 
for officers who have already been commis- 
sioned, and who are now preparing themselves 
for specialized military duties. In these 
courses, as in the technicians’ schools, there 
is noteworthy emphasis on many jobs with 
civilian counter parts — engineering, chemis- 
try, electricity, communications, transporta- 
tion — all important in technical warfare 

The fifth program is not a training program, 
though it furnishes an important supplement 
to training. It is a part of the broad provisions 
which the Army and Navy are making for the 
healthy and constructive use by soldiers and 
sailors of their off-duty time. 

Leisure time is not plentiful for men who 
are undergoing basic training or who are en- 
rolled in the various schools for specialists, 
and the provision of more education for such 
leisure time as these men have is not likely 
to be specially welcomed. Nor are troops on 
maneuvers or in active theaters of operations 
good candidates for more studying. But with 
men who are of necessity inactive for many 
hours a day the situation is different. Soldiers 
and sailors at stations in the Caribbean, on 
the wait for action that has not come; troops 
in Iceland, with four hours of daylight in the 
winter months; soldiers in Australia, sitting 
tight against a future need — these men, and 
others all over the world, want something use- 
ful, as well as entertaining, to do. From their 
commanding officers have come clues to what 
they want: requests for books in quantity — 
not books of fiction or of passing interest 
alone, but books on history and mathematics, 
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textbooks in science and English, courses in 
automechanics and electricity. 

The armed services are meeting this need 
for supplementary education in two ways. One 
way consists in setting up off-duty classes, 
with instructors drawn from among the men 
themselves, and with teaching materials 
specially procured or made available through 
the Army Library Service. The other way 
consists in the provision of correspondence- 
study materials, usable even where classes 
cannot be arranged and where competent in- 
structors cannot be found among the men. 
In the provision of such materials the Armed 
Forces Institute (formerly called the Army 
Institute) with headquarters at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and a branch in the Hawaiian 
Islands, serves the Army and the Navy alike. 

Because the Armed Forces Institute is occu- 
pying an increasingly important place in the 
off-duty educational program, its method of 
operation deserves special explanation. It now 
offers 64 courses of its own, largely in subject 
matter on the secondary-school level, which it 
supplies to men in service at an enrollment 
fee of $2 for each course. In addition, it regis- 
ters military and naval personnel in some 500 
courses offered by 77 colleges and universities, 
of which the government pays half the tuition 
fees up to a maximum of $20 for a single 
course. The college and university courses are 
drawn from the regular correspondence-in- 
struction courses of these institutions; they 
cover a wide range of general as well as 
technical and professional education, from the 
high-school to the university level. For men 
stationed within the continental United States 
or in the Hawaiian Islands instruction is 
carried on according to usual correspondence- 
school methods. For men who cannot be 
reached regularly by mail, whole courses may 
be made available at once, so that students 
need not be dependent on the exchange of 
letters. 

Working with the Armed Forces Institute 
are two staffs of civilian specialists. One is an 
editorial staff, engaged in the preparation of 
teaching materials suited as directly as pos- 
sible to the conditions under which soldiers 
and sailors must study. Self-teaching materials 
are especially needed; and /the editorial staff 
is now employed in the development of such 
materials, using not only books, but pictures, 
diagrams, and phonograph recordings as means 
of supplying effective substitutes for teachers, 
with students who will have no teachers. The 
second staff is concerned with the preparation 
of tests. Since the studying which men do 
under the Institute will be carried on under 
all sorts of conditions, the usual methods of 
evaluating their work through records of hours 
spent in study or marks on papers regularly 
submitted will have little meaning. What is 
needed is a system of measurement which will 
show what the men have actually learned, no 
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matter how they learned it or how long it took 
them to do so; and this system of measure- 
ment the testing staff is working out. 

The question of what kinds of education 
the armed services are providing for young 
men and women who leave the secondary 
schools and colleges is perhaps sufficiently 
answered by this account of the Army and 
Navy educational program. In their training 
programs they are offering nearly as wide a 
range of technical and professional education 
as civilian institutions offer, with an intensity 
of training which few civilian institutions can 
approach. In their off-duty program they are 
furnishing opportunity not merely for supple- 
menting the training programs but for con- 
tinuing the more general education which may 
have been interrupted by military service, or 
for gaining an education that might not have 
been gained at all in civilian life. 

The question of how widely the armed 
services will have provided this education by 
the time the war is over cannot be answered 
exactly but the answer can at least be in- 
dicated. All soldiers and sailors receive basic 
military and naval training with its accom- 
panying general education. No less than half, 
according to present figures, are receiving 
some form of specialized technical or profes- 
sional training in addition to their basic train- 
ing. The off-duty program, whether in the 
form of classes in the camps or courses taken 
under the Armed Forces Institute, is at pres- 
ent reaching much smaller numbers, partly 
because the majority of men in service are 
still at the basic-training stage, partly because 
even those who have finished their basic train- 
ing continue to find most of their time 
occupied by military duties. The number of 
men enrolled in the off-duty program is stead- 
ily growing, however. It is being added to by 
the increasing number of soldiers and sailors 
who are finding themselves set down, for 
longer or shorter periods of inactivity, in the 
remote corners of the world. It will be added 
to enormously, if the record of World War I 
is a dependable guide, as men begin to see the 
end of the war ahead and begin to think about 
what they will do on their return to civilian 
life. In terms of technical training and gen- 
eral education both, it is fair to expect, in 
the men and women who eventually come out 
of the Army and Navy, a group who are better 
schooled and better skilled than they were 
when they went into service, in many of the 
things that their schools and colleges would 
have taught them. 

The question of how the schools and col- 
leges are going to take account of Army and 
Navy education is therefore no idle question. 
It is already a real and immediate question 
for some students and some schools; it will 
eventually affect many thousands of students 
and nearly all schools. 


The Army and Navy can help in answering 
this question. Through the records which are 
being kept for military experience and military 
training, and through the tests of educational 
accomplishment which the Armed Forces In- 
stitute is preparing, the services can provide 


information which will enable schools and 
colleges to make just and educationally effec- 
tive provision for returning students. This jn- 
formation will be provided if educational 
institutions want it and have systematic plans 
for using It. 


Conservation Through Proper Routing, 


Operation, and Use of School Buses 
A. R. Meadows’ 


Rural school officials and Chief State School 
Officers in America face serious problems in 
school transportation due primarily to the 
shortage of rubber for school bus tires and 
to shortage of transportation equipment and 
man power. Shortage of materials and man 
power make it necessary to reduce school bus 
mileage and school bus stops to a minimum, 
and to cooperate in transporting workers 
where other transportation facilities are not 
available. School buses are not merely the 
means of transporting pupils to and from 
school currently, but they represent important 
reserves for the transportation of either 
civilians or soldiers when other types of trans- 
portation are not available. School buses must 
also be conserved, as long as possible, for the 
transportation of pupils until more school bus 
equipment can be manufactured. 


Nationwide Plan to Conserve and 
Properly Utilize School Buses 

The Office of Defense Transportation is 
charged with the responsibility of securing the 
proper utilization and conservation of com- 
mercial motor vehicles. This agency has con- 
sulted local school officials throughout the 
nation on plans for operating school buses, 
and has issued a 12-point policy statement 
governing the proper utilization and conserva- 
tion of school buses. These policy statements 
are sound. ODT has distributed application 
forms throughout the nation to state school 
officials and to local school officials for the 
purpose of making application to continue 
Certificates of War Necessity to Operate 
School Buses in terms of the 12-point state- 
ments. School officials are finding that the 
ODT 12 points are sound and should be put 
in operation wherever economy and efficiency 
of school bus transportation are to be secured 
even in normal times. 

The 12 points call for the spacing of school 
bus stops at least % mile apart and preferably 
a greater distance apart; the elimination of 
transportation of pupils who live within 2 
miles of school or within 11% miles of regular 
trunk routes, except for physically handi 
capped children or where conditions are such 
that it would be hazardous to the children in- 
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volved; the elimination of unnecessary dupli- 
cation of bus routes; cooperation in worker 
transportation where other forms of trans- 
portation are not available; proper school 
bus maintenance; and proper selection and 
training of school bus drivers. 

Compliance with ODT 12 points will result 
in great reduction of bus mileage in commun- 
ities where school transportation is operated 
largely on the basis of accommodation rather 
than necessity. Some bus routes are already 
operating on a necessity basis and cannot be 
reduced without depriving children of educa- 
tional opportunity. Some bus routes can be 
eliminated entirely. The ODT plan for curtail- 
ing bus mileage to only that necessary to main- 
tain essential educational opportunity will re- 
sult in reductions in individual routes ranging 
from O per cent to 100 per cent. Preliminary 
investigation indicates that school bus mileage 
could be reduced 50 per cent in some counties 
without jeopardizing educational opportunity 
of children. The ODT 12-point plan of con- 
servation and proper utilization of buses will 
reduce mileage in an equitable and justifiable 
manner and is far superior to any plan of 
reduction on a flat percentage basis applying 
to every community. 

ODT recently requested school officials to 
present plans for reducing bus mileage on a 


percentage basis as follows: Plan 1 10 per 
cent reduction, Plan 2— 20 per cent reduc- 
tion, Plan 3 30 per cent reduction. An 


analysis of the effect of such a flat percentage 
reduction applied to each school or to each 
local school system shows that such a reduc- 
tion would be disastrous in certain cases, yet 
inadequate in other cases. It is known that in 
a limited number of cases school buses here- 
tofore did not travel farther than 2 miles 
from school. Such buses could be eliminated 
entirely without jeopardizing the educational 
opportunities of the children involved. In 
other cases there are school buses that trans- 
port children who live 30 miles from school 
A 30 per cent reduction in the latter case 
would cut off 9 miles of the bus trip. If the 
9 miles were cut from the farthest end of the 
route, children near the end of the route 
could go to school. If the bus started at the 
farthest point and stopped 9 miles from the 
school, the transported pupils would have to 
walk 9 miles in order to reach school. Reduc- 
tion could not be satisfactorily achieved by 
cutting off 4%4 miles from each end of the 
route 
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It seems that a federal regulation con- 
trolling school bus mileage should first seek 
to eliminate all unnecessary bus mileage 
whether it results in 10 per cent, 50 per cent, 
or even 100 per cent reduction in a particular 
community, before applying any flat percent- 
age reduction. The ODT 12 points present a 
plan for eliminating all unnecessary mileage. 


Public Should Be Informed of Need for 
Reduction in Bus Mileage 

It is apparent that school officials have at 
least two important responsibilities in war- 
time school transportation. One responsibility 
is to eliminate all unnecessary school bus 
mileage through proper utilization of buses 
and through proper rerouting of buses in terms 
of ODT 12-point policy statements. Another 
responsibility is that of informing the public 
of the reasons for the necessary changes in 
school transportation. School buses serve citi- 
zens who are farthest from centers of com- 
munity life and who, thereby, have less 
opportunity to understand wartime changes. 
It is suggested that representatives of state 
education departments prepare statements 
showing the reasons for changes in school 
transportation and that such statements be 
made available through local superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and transported pupils to 
parents and citizens throughout rural America 
A suggestive list of statements is submitted 
herewith for consideration. 

1. School bus mileage and bus stops are 
being reduced because of scarcity of rubber 
The Japs captured the Southwest Pacific 
Islands from which we have received over 
90 per cent of our gum or raw rubber in the 
past. Failure to make reductions in school bus 
mileage to prevent a breakdown in school 
transportation and in rural education would 
make the Jap victory even greater. We cannot 
operate as usual with only 10 per cent of the 
crude rubber supply we had in normal times 
I understand that it requires more crude 
rubber to recap a bus tire than it does to 
recap an automobile tire. Reclaimed rubber 
has provided considerable relief for war tires 
for cars, but less relief for truck tires. These 
conditions make it imperative that every bus 
tire be used only for the most necessary pur- 
poses and, even then, with the greatest of 
care 

2. When the truck and automobile manu- 
facturing plants were converted to war pro- 
duction, the new trucks in the National stock 
pile for civilian use represented one tenth of 
the number of trucks purchased annually in 
normal times. It is obvious that our present 
school buses must be used only when and 
where absolutely necessary and must be re- 
served as long as possible to transport pupils 
who could not otherwise reach school 

3. There is a shortage of school bus parts 
and certain parts are not being manufactured 
because such factories are now making war 
goods. Every unnecessary bus mile and need 
less bus stop wear out brakes and other fast- 
wearing parts and jeopardize the future edu- 
cational opportunity of rural children 

4. The ODT 12-point program is reasonable 
and it is our patriotic duty to follow it. Boys 


and girls are being asked to walk as far as 
two miles in order to reach school, first, so 
that school buses may be saved and used as 
long as possible to transport children who live 
so far from school that they cannot reach 
school otherwise, and second, so that there 
will be less need for our factories to turn from 
war production to the production of civilian 
goods. 

It must be remembered that our soldiers 
suffered horribly on Bataan Peninsula from 
starvation and lack of fighting equipment, and 
were killed or captured because the United 
States of America did not have enough ships 
and equipment to supply them or to reinforce 
them. Our manufacturing plants are produc- 
ing ships and war supplies with the intent and 
hope that there shall never be a second Bataan 
and that the older fighting brothers and sisters 
of our boys and girls now in school shall not 
have to perish or be captured because of the 
lack of supplies and reinforcements. Surely 
every boy and girl in America will be glad to 
walk the required distance to reach school and 
to make even greater sacrifices to help win 
the war 


BATTLE FIELDS OF THIS WAR 
Major Roswell P. Rosengren’ 


The significance of this all-out war is that 
it includes many battlefields without guns or 
tanks or planes. The battles that are fought 
are against the “divide and conquer” techni- 
que of the Nazis, by which the clever Axis 
propagandists have sought to destroy our 
nation, by setting class against class, and 
group against group, in a softening process 
calculated to weaken us to the point where 
conquest will be simple. To give lip service 
to rumors concerning segments of our people 
or any of our allies is as helpful to Hitler as 
if we furnished him with a piece of military 
information. To fight the “divide and con- 
quer” technique is to win as important a battle 
is this war will see 

And what.is this America we now battle to 
defend? It is not a land of racial strain. 
Dozens of languages and dialects are heard 
within its borders. It has no state church. No 
ruling class dictates its mode of life nor strati- 
fies its people into classes. America is a state 
of mind to which the freedom-loving people 
of all the world can come and bring their 
proud but stifled cultures from lands of op- 
pression. Here the best seeds of those cul- 
tures have been planted deep in a friendly, 
fertile soil and that soil has brought them to 
fruition in the fresh air of freedom and the 
light of liberty’s sun—each the greater for 
the existence of all the others and all com- 
bined in the greatest Democracy of history. 

How do I know? I am the grandson of four 
immigrants to this land, two of whom lived 
long enough to teach me the plight of “little 
people” abroad and to impress indelibly upon 
my mind that this land is worth the sacrificing 
of one’s life 

And if our way fails to survive, it will make 
no difference whom we elect to Congress. for 


Extract from an address on The Myth of the Militia” 
prepared for the canceled convention of A.A.S.A 


-under Axis domination, Congress would 
respond with only a Reichstag “Ja.” In that 
event, it matters not how many eloquent 
orators preach from however many pulpits — 
for the text would be the same, or the orators 
would spend their lives in a concentration 
camp. Laws and courts to enforce them would 
be gone. Nor would it matter how much is 
appropriated for schools and teachers; for 
only one ideological lesson would then be 
taught. If our way fails to survive, then not 
in history shall we have been dashed into so 
deep an abyss of a “Dark Ages,” beyond the 
veil of which we dare not contemplate. 

There is another battle that you will have 
to fight, and that is the Blitz peace of the 
Nazis — as well prepared as was the Blitz war. 
Despite the fact that the Roosevelt-Churchill 
Casablanca Conference doubtless anticipated 
some future Hitler peace offer, the time will 
come when he will enlist the aid of the peace- 
mongers with a cry for armistice to stop the 
killing. That is the time when you will have 
to steel your hearts against alluring words, lest 
this war end in armistice, too, producing no 
victory and no peace. Worst of all, if you fail 
to fight that Blitz the very children now in 
your schools will have “to do it all over again” 
20 years hence. 


THE SCHOOL’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
WAR EFFORT 


William G. Carr’ 


The announcement from Casablanca that 
Great Britain and the United States are not 
seeking indiscriminate revenge upon the mass 
of the Axis peoples is of special significance to 
our war-centered schools. The greatest hazard 
of war for the schools is not that school build- 
ings and equipment may be lacking, nor even 
that there is a shortage of teachers. The 
supreme peril is to the ethical concepts and 
values to which American schools should be 
irrevocably committed. 

The final degradation of education, as par- 
ticularly revealed in Germany today, comes 
with the substitution of malice, revenge, 
hatred, and conceit for mercy, tolerance, good- 
will, and self-respect. Violent and confused 
rancors, sweeping indictments of entire races 
and nations are the characteristic weapons of 
dictators. They are out of place in the educa- 
tion of young people who are to inherit the 
great tasks of peace and reconstruction 

The soldier in battle may need to be moti- 
vated by hatred and revenge. If so, let the 
Army conduct that kind of training for those 
who will use it. Meanwhile, the schools should 
take full advantage of the war to develop in 
the young such good qualities as valor, thrift, 
industry, and devotion to the common wel- 
fare; encourage and exemplify high ethical 
standards; and teach a strong and positive 
love of freedom and fair play. Young people 
so educated will contribute most to an early 
victory and to the achievement of the free and 
peaceful world for which the war is being 
fought 


‘Abstract of a paper prepared for the canceled conven 
tion of the American Association of School Administrators 
planned for February 26-March 2. 1943. The author is 


Secretary of the N.E.A. Educational Policies Commission 
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Year:Round Conventions 


EDUCATORS who have become conscious 
of the war limitations set on travel and 
hotel accommodations will find in the edu- 
cational press an excellent substitute for 
the usual meetings. The carefully edited 
professional magazine affords in every issue 
far more material and of greater variety 
than the average schoolman and school- 
board member can take in at a two-day or 
three-day convention. Incidentally, time 
spent in quiet reading of school discussions 
is valuable escape from the pressure of 
war activities and is in fact genuinely patri- 
otic. The school-board member and the 
professional school executive has in these 
times a greater responsibility for careful 
planning and for wise and prompt decisions 
on the rapidly changing problems resulting 
from the war. The higher the integrity of 
the schools as educational institutions the 
better will be their service for war and 
for the coming peace. Reading and quiet 
reflection are the best starting point for 
this wartime service of school officials 


School Finance 1943 


IF BOARDS of education felt that the 
depression years caused them heavy prob- 
lems in the financing of the schools, they 
must prepare now to meet increasingly 
difficult situations growing out of the war. 
Even if hostilities should end happily dur- 
ing the present year, the fiscal problems of 
the thirties are likely to be child’s play 
compared with the growing lack of funds 
to be available for education in the next 
few years. Should the war unhappily drag 
on for two to five years, every local gov- 
ernmental agency is likely to find many 
of its sources dry up to the point of ex- 
haustion and its services seriously inter- 
rupted. Some branches of government can 
come to a practical standstill for a year or 
two without any permanent harm, but 
schools — because children will continue to 
grow up — police and fire protection, and 
health services cannot be interrupted with- 
out complete loss of the fundamental bene- 
fits of democracy. 

Many school districts are enjoying a 
temporary condition of affluence due to 
the collection of accumulated back taxes. 
Except in the very large cities, the drop in 


property assessments has been halted or 
strongly slowed down; where war indus- 
tries have been developed there has been 
an increase in property values. During the 
last war municipal revenues increased 
enormously and continued to rise during 
the decade which followed. This situation 
is not certain during the present war, be- 
cause there is likely to be such a heavy 
burden of federal taxation that local gov- 
ernmental units will have increasing diffi- 
culty in making tax collections and will be 
obliged against every necessity to cut their 
services in order to cut the taxes. Any 
such calamitous effect upon general county 
and municipal incomes will hit the schools 
just as hard. 

The present deepest need in school 
finance is for planning for (a) the war 
period, (6) the immediate postwar years 
of transition to a peace economy, and (c) 
the long years of peace and social develop- 
ment under the emerging Four Freedoms. 
It seems completely obvious that the im- 
mediate present should be used to get every 
school district’s house in order, to pay off 
all bonds which can be retired or bought 
in, to clean up floating debts and current 
deficits, and to adjust the annual financing 
periods to end with cash in bank. Numer- 
ous school districts have already achieved 
these desirable ends and are preparing to 
go forward on a pay-as-you-go basis or 
even to accumulate a reserve. After the 
war, borrowing through long-term bonds 
will be necessary and wise in many com- 
munities, but a clean-up of present debts 
is doubly wise if only to build up credit 
and to make borrowing easier. 

All planning must, however, go much 
further than the war years. There is need 
for making financing plans for at least a 
decade ahead. There is need that these 
plans include complete statements of edu- 
cational adjustment and growth, of school- 
plant rehabilitation and extension, and of 
teaching and plant-operation personnel 
policies. Local planning cannot fail to take 
into account the planning of state and 
federal governmental agencies. And this 
planning will be valueless unless it is sold 
to the community so that it has the full 
support of the voters and taxpayers. 

Possibly the present weakest link in the 
scheme of educational finance is the state 
leadership in fiscal planning. Some of the 
states still tolerate outworn administrative 
units, duplication of school agencies and 
taxing authorities, and political and cor- 
poration interference with school taxes. 
The difficulty seems to arise from the 
political character imposed by the general 
state governments upon the state education 
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departments. In states where the state 
financing schemes are the most liberal and 
sound, the state school executives have the 
widest measure of freedom from interfer- 
ence. The great need in all states is for 
adequate state-wide planning, for closer 
cooperative action between the state bodies 
and the local school boards. 

Unless local school boards and their 
business and professional executives join 
with the state school departments and with 
the general municipal officials in all plan- 
ning for postwar financing, the school-made 
plans will be lopsided and _ inadequate. 
Recent statements on postwar planning by 
state and federal planning boards have not 
given adequate attention to schools as the 
first and inevitably essential agencies for 
social, economic, and individual well-being. 
All energetic efforts of school boards and 
schoolmen for wider consideration of the 
school problems will contribute to the well- 
being of the schools. 


Local Government and 


the War 


A WISCONSIN city manager has recently 
called attention to one problem growing 
out of the war. He said: 


One prime objective over and above every- 
thing is the winning of this war and with 
that objective before us always we must be 
willing to give up some of our local self- 
government for the time being. 

I have been alarmed during the past ten 
years at the ease with which we have allowed 
local authority to slip away from us in order 
to grasp some of the financial aid that the 
Federal Government extended to us. Local 
government and local home rule are the real 
foundations of this democracy. It is a well- 
known axiom that if you can’t choose and 
train men to govern yourselves locally, you 
certainly can’t choose and train men to run 
your local government from the state house 
or the capitol at Washington. 

It is our patriotic duty at the present time 
to cooperate with all levels of government 
and if during this crisis we must give up some 
of our local rights to govern, let us do that 
graciously but let us also warn the powers 
that be that this release is only temporary. 
After this war is over we shall insist on a 
return of all these relinquished rights and a 
broader interpretation of the home rule pre- 
rogative that local affairs can be operated, 
most economically, in true democratic fashion 
by properly elected and chosen public officials. 


Boards of education should take heed 
of this problem because it will inevitably 
affect local school districts both from an 
administrative and a financial standpoint. 
Unless there is the greatest vigilance on 
the part of local school authorities there 
will inevitably be a loss of local authority 
both to the state and to the federal govern- 
ments. 
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School Vacations 

THE problem of school vacations, revived 
by the war in a new form, deserves to be 
thought of not merely in terms of 1943 
but with some attention to probable per- 
manent changes in educational organiza- 
tion. We have come a long way from the 
pioneer days when the schools had to be 
closed during the long summer in order 
that the teachers and children might help 
in the fields and gardens. Pupils need 
periods of rest from study, and teachers 
require recreation and change of scene, 
but the idea that this break in the year 
should be two or three months and should 
all come in the warm months of summer 
no longer makes sense. Even the old argu- 
ment that the schoolrooms are insufferable 
because of heat has been turned back by 
the skill of the modern school architect who 
has planned and equipped schoolrooms for 
comfort no matter what the outdoor tem- 
perature may be. If universal military 
service is to begin at 18, as seems quite 
possible, and if young people are to be 
admitted to full citizenship at that age, 
the permanent speed-up of education will 
be inevitable. It may be necessary to com- 
plete not merely the high school but one or 
two years of college before young men 
enter the Army and Navy. Where farm 
labor is needed at any season the schools 
must adjust themselves; so too, the grow- 
ing work-experience programs and the co- 
operative vocational education schemes 
deserve attention in the arrangement of 
the school year. The important points are 
not uniformity in opening dates or the con- 
venience of teachers but the full yearly 
attendance of children with an increase of 
the actual days spent in class. 


Those Old-Time Schoolbooks 


THE inclination of writers to ridicule the 
schools of the past century, to caricature 
the early teachers, and to poke fun at 
textbooks and other instructional mate- 
rials receives a severe setback when a 
genuine historian delves into the facts. 

It is quite true that the old-time spellers 
included words which by no stretch of 
imagination could be met in adult life; 
the histories and geographies contained 
Statements and points of view which ap- 
pear strange, and the readers provided 
selections the purpose of which is not 
clear. But by and large, all these books 
were based upon the life of the times and 
the authors were far less removed from 
the simple realities of rural and city life 
than are many of the scholarly present-day 
textbook writers, whose preoccupation with 
technicalities and theory removes some of 
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our books from the realm of everyday 
reality. 

An extended study of elementary arith- 
metics, published between 1821 and 1880, 
conducted by Dean H. L. Smith and Dr. 
M. T. Eaton, of Indiana University, indi- 
cates that these books made positive at- 
tempts to adapt and apply arithmetic to 
practical life situations and provided prob- 
lems to develop speed and accuracy. The 
materials were taken from the social, busi- 
ness, and agricultural situations of the 
times. Studies of the best known and widely 
used readers produce similar results. 

No one would argue that the old-time 
books are nearly so well done as are 
present-day books. The qualities which 
characterized them, particularly _ their 
thoroughness, the insistence upon mastery 
and speed — are still needed. The war has 
made that clear. 


Wh ra ng” — 


IN BALANCE 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Our public school system is so afraid of the 
political implications of sectarian controversy 
that religion must be treated in the schools as 
if it did not exist. This is true of nearly all 
public education from the kindergarten to the 
graduate school. Religion is taboo. History must 
be taught without reference to Jesus Christ. It 
must be taught as if God had not become in- 
carnate within history. And it must be taught 
as if there were no such influence as the Chris- 
tian Church running through the woof of history. 

The result is a curious mental state in which 
religion lacks reality. Of course it lacks reality. 
It is isolated from history, from science, from 
literature, even from art. The story of the life 
of our Lord, like the story of Santa Claus, 
stands off to one side in a sort of vacuum of 
its own, A frame of the world has been created 
by the school system, a mental frame of ref- 
erence, but Christianity has been left out of 
that frame. For most children who are the 
products of our public school system our Lord 
has never become incarnate in this world, but 
only in a world apart from the world that is 
studied in schools, a world created by the 
scrambled efforts of the one-hour-a-week system 
of religious education. — Wilford O. Cross. 
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A Schoolmaster Looks at 
His Vocabulary C. P. Peterson’ 


No student, be he in regular attendance 
at the nursery school or not so regular in 
attendance at the graduate school, is safe 
from the reading clinic and its specialists. His 
vocabulary is constantly being built up while 
he is growing and developing. The science 
teacher is responsible for his science vocab- 
ulary; the mathematics teacher teaches him 
to spell and pronounce, besides understand 
the mysteries of polynomial and hypotenuse; 
the homemaking instructor is responsible for 
his knowing about snoods and bodkins. Like 
the shoemaker’s well-known moppets — sans 
shoes, the schoolman is the last to conscien- 
tiously build up a vocabulary for himself 
from which when occasion demands he can 
draw to rise to rhetorical heights — or impress 
colleagues who have less forethought than he. 

In addition to curricular activities at 
summer sessions, the writer has attempted 
to improve his time by collecting a vocab- 
ulary. The professional conventions each 
fall and spring have also yielded a rich 
harvest of pedagogical verbiage. 

The schoolman’s dictionary which follows 
is the fruit of these sessions of unremitting 
toil among the vineyards of verbalisms. There 
will be no key to pronunciation but follow- 
ing each word or phrase will be found the 
word good or the word bad which, shall we 
say, refers to the flavor or “bouquet” of the 
word or phrase in question. If the definitions 
seem vague there will be in general two 
reasons: (a) The word or phrase defies 
accurate description. (6) The writer is in- 
competent. 


1. challenging, good; this adjective will be 
found very handy in describing any new project 
the superintendent or principal intends to pro 
mote. Its use can hardly be overdone; e.g., 
challenging idea, challenging program, challenging 
theory, etc. 

2. formal, bad; no self-respecting schoolman 
would be caught using this word except to 
indicate something derogatory in the extreme 
If the schoolman would like to indicate that 
something really smells, he should use the word 
“formal” preceded by “old.” This combination 
will be found extremely effective. 

3. integration, good; this one means to make 
a whole out of a number of parts or something 
like that, anyway. It or its near relative “inte- 
grated” should always be used these days in 
connection with the word “program.” Educa 
tional ears waggle inches when they hear this 
particular combination. 

4. correlation, good; almost as good as inte- 
gration but not as effective. It means to inter- 
relate a numb@ of parts. 

5. discipline, bad; never, never, NEVER use this 
word in connection with anything you want your 
hearers to think kindly of. If preceded by the 
word “mental,” you can use it to describe the 
unlovely features of the program your pred 
ecessor left (in strictest confidence, of course). 
There is no stronger condemnation in the peda- 
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gogical world than “discipline” preceded by the 
words “old,” “formal,” and “mental” in that 
order. 

6. community resources, good; community 
resources are variously defined as: (a) the com 
munity, (b) everything in the community, (c) 
everything which is or could be used in or by 
the community for or with or by the pupils- 
or is this getting too involved? Any schoolman 
who can combine this one with words No. 1, 3, 
and 4 into something which makes sense is a 
made man and will be definitely on his way up. 

7. potentialities, good; these are things which 
all people apparently possess but which are 
always in need of a skillful pedagogical hand 
to be developed. 

8. meaningful, good; one kindly soul spent 
50 minutes each day all summer using this word 
in front of “situations.” The writer suspected but 
did not definitely ascertain that it meant some- 
thing very complimentary to the teacher who 
was able to produce such things in classes. 

9. regimented, bad; this one has been bad 
for a number of years, but it is suspected that 
the Army will take some of the sting (could be 
spelled with a k) out of the word for school- 
men. We shall hear a lot about “regimented” in 
these “trying” times 

10. growth-and-development, very, very good; 
these are really two distinct nouns joined by a 
conjunction, but through constant linkage they 
have come to have much the same philological 
status that ““Damyank” enjoys in certain sections 
of the nation. Roughly speaking their meaning 
is understood to be the process which goes on 
between birth and death. (The hyphens are the 
author’s own and yet not in general use.) 

11. drill, bad; no explanation should be needed 
concerning this pariah, although it is rumored 
that “drill” will soon be back under an alias 
such as “supervised practice.” 

12. learning experience, good; anything which 
occurs for the best during growth-and-develop 
ment. This one is being heard in the best class 
rooms and convention halls everywhere 

13. teach children, good — very good 

14. teach algebra, bad — very bad; also bad 
are “teach geometry,” “teach Latin,” “teach lan 
guage,” “teach reading.” Any schoolman should 
wait for a second thought before openly utter 
ing such phrases 

15. total, good; the association with Hitler, 
Mussolini, Tojo, and Co. (formerly Hitler, Mus 
solini, Stalin, and Co.) is certainly not pleasant, 
but somehow this little fellow has made quite 
an impression on the sages and prophets of the 
profession. “Total” should be used to precede 
“child,” “situation,” or “learning experience.” 

16. whole, good; see word No. 15 

17. streamlined picture, good?; the writer sat 
through endless repetitions of this one, too, and 
throws it in at this point for what it may be 
worth. Would probably sound good in the next 
faculty meeting or PTA 

18. pattern, good; every public speaker on edu 
cation should use this at least once and precede 
it with “thought,” “behavior,” or “learning.” 

19. verbalism, bad; verbalisms are a low-grade 
learning experience. They should be discouraged 
whenever and wherever possible. Substitute some- 
thing which has more Transfer Value 

20. needs, good; this started as a natural con 
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sequence of word No. 13 in this series and js 
replacing “objectives” rapidly in the affections 
of a good many of the schoolmen who take time 
to fool with that sort of thing. 

21. concept, good; a two-dollar synonym for 
“idea” which has certain added shades of mean- 
ing that can be understood only by educators. 
“Concepts,” unless the user doesn’t mind embar- 
rassment, never just occur, they are either built 
or grown-and-developed. 

22. atomistic, bad; refers to emphasis of parts 
rather than a whole. Is sometimes thought to be 
characteristic of education when things were 
more formal and there was a much greater 
amount of drill. 

23. functional, good; no learning experience is 
worth two scholastic whoops unless it js 
“functional.” The meaning apparently is that — 
it works. 

24. authoritarian, bad; no schoolman could 
ever hope to move on up if this criticism could 
with justice be leveled at him. Its antonym 
“democratic” is so much less grating 

25. purposeful, good; this word also is used 
as an adjective to describe and precede learning 
experience. It roughly means that every activity 
of the student should have a “goal.” The reader 
can well imagine the educational fever which 
could be induced by a phrase like this, 
“functional, purposeful, total learning experience.” 

26. differentiated, good; this one used to 
mean the opposite of “integrated” in the writer’s 
calculus davs. It still packs a powerful wallop 
although its concept falls somewhat short of the 
vigor of integrated. The word means to start 
with the whole and separate it into parts. 

27. academic, bad; this once fine word has 
indeed fallen upon evil days. It is now used 
primarily by people who want to say that some 
“learning experience is not functional.” “Aca 
demic” can still be seen in company with the 
word “formal.” 

28. evaluation, good; this word should always 
be substituted for “testing” or ‘‘measuring” by 
the astute schoolman. It carries the same mean 
ing as “testing” or “measuring” plus the addi 
tional concept of ‘“What-are-you-going-to-do 
about-it ?” 

29. subliminal coalescence, probably good; 
the writer knows not where or when this one 
was picked up or what it referred to 

30. traditional, horrible; nothing which is 
traditional is good. You might as well recognize 
the fact and leave it out of your next press 
release unless you mean it to refer to some act 
or polic y of your predecessor who was a “rood 
man but 

31. practical, good and bad; this one can be 
either pointed to with pride or viewed with 
alarm. If your responsibilities are those of 
elementary or secondary schools the word has 
a pleasing flavor. To any teacher above high 
school level the word is something to be toyed 
with only, never to be taken seriously 

32. extracurricular, slightly bad; can _ be 
redeemed by omitting the “extra” and replacing 
with “co.” 

33. psychology, good; here is a word which 
can be thrown into almost any breach. It is a 
study, a science, an art, a belief, a thing, and 
an aura. This one word has probably taken the 
severest beating from the subintelligentsia and 
the slightly-better-than-low-brow of any word 
in the school teacher’s dictionary. It still hangs 
on to the ropes, game to the end 

34. socialized, good; anything which is not 
regimented nor authoritarian is socialized. Big 
Business won't like vou, though, if you insist 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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high “s . Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
ie come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
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: operation. 
be Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines —as well as a com- 
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quality, tor every make of office machine. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 
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See how Wakefield COMMODORES give eyesight protection 








at night. 


details. 


for today’s double need 


In many a school this year, there’s double 
need for the eyesight protection of better 
light ... to guard young eyes from strain 
during the day 
energy and speed the training of grownups 


to help conserve the 


That’s where Wakefield COMMODORES 
can help. For the COMMODORE provides 
86% of the light from the bare bulb . . . by 
test of impartial Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. It gives cheerful, smooth, diffused 
light .. . kind to eyes. Maintenance cost is 
low, since its molded Plaskon shade is easy 
and safe to handle and clean. And it is still 
available on priority rated orders. Write for 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


13 American Park, VERMILION, OHIO 





School Law 





Creation of School Districts 


The Arizona legislature has plenary power to 
alter, change, or abolish school districts or delegate 
such powers to county school superintendents and 
boards of supervisors. — Ross v. School Dist. No. 
16 of Pima County, 130 Pacific reporter 2d 914, 
Ariz. 

School District Government 

Ordinarily, where no rights of third 
have attached, a municipal body such as a school 
board has the power to reconsider or rescind any 
action theretofore taken.— Caton v. Board of 
Education of City of Minneapolis, 6 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 266, Minn. 


persons 


School District Claims 


One carrying school children by motorbus for 
a monetary consideration was as to school chil- 
dren a “public carrier.”— McVeigh v. Harrison, 
22 Southeastern reporter 2d 752, Ga. App. 

The New York State statute, providing that 
boards of education in a city having a population 
of one million or more inhabitants shall be liable 
for damage arising out of the negligence of em- 
ployees in discharge of the employment, is un- 
ambiguous and leaves no room for judicial inter- 
pretation. New York Education Law, § 88l-a. — 
Reeder v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 38 N.Y.S. 2d 55, N.Y. App. Div. 

Under the New York State statute, relating to 
the liability of a board of education for negligence 
of employees and in view of related statutes and 
legislative history, the board of education of the 
city of New York was liable for the injuries sus- 
tained by a pupil at Brooklyn High School for 
Automotive Trades as a result of the teacher’s 


negligence when the pupil was assisting the teacher 
in moving an automobile motor from one room 
to another, and to the pupil’s father for medical 
expenses and loss of services. New York Educa- 
tion Law, § 881—a.— Reeder v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of New York, 38 N.Y.S. 2d 55, N.Y. 
App. Div. 


-/7——— 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN LINCOLN 

The Nebraska State School Boards Association, 
at its meeting in Lincoln, on January 20 and 21, 
discussed a number of subjects which are of vital 
interest to school boards. Harold J. Sand, Minne- 
apolis, speaking before the joint session of school 
boards and superintendents, said: “There is an 
imperative need for a revaluation of the state’s 
responsibility for the financing of an educational 
program.” He held there is no question of the 
legal authority of legislative assemblies in matters 
of education. Administration of education, he said, 
should be kept close to the people. The issue of 
tax money for schools, he declared, should be 
fought out directly at the legislative session. 

Dr. E. L. Novotny, Beatrice, supplied the advice 
that school boards need to give salaries com- 
parable to outside competition to retain their 
teachers. Dr. Cecil Scott, University of Nebraska, 
presented a report of the research committee on 
Differences in Teacher Contracts in 1942—43 in 
relation to 1937-38. He criticized the so-called 
“bonus” clauses as purely penalty clauses. 

On Thursday afternoon the school boards dis- 
cussed proposed legislation on teacher contracts 
The convention authorized the committee on liti- 
gation to continue seeking decisions on license fees 
which recent statutes have diverted from the 
school fund provided the schools don’t lose the 
initial suit. 

Mr. Archer L. Burnham, speaking briefly on 
the topic, “The Schools and the War,” predicted 
that coming generations would be lost indeed 


if the schools do not keep up their standards, 
Frank Heinish, Omaha, explained a measure 
schoolmen hope to get into the legislature to 
correct inequalities in railroad taxation. Railroads, 
he said, have always been assessed on a mileage 
basis in each county, and have maintained that 
their terminals were lumped in this valuation and 
shouldn’t be separately taxed. Mr. Heinish pointed 
out that the railroads came west under vast 
subsidies and that they have now become large, 
rich corporations, so that they can well afford 
to repay some of the help they have been given 
A tax on terminals, he pointed out, would mean 
$30,000 to Lincoln alone. 

The meeting closed with the election of new 
officers for the year 1943. Mr. E. F. Bottcher, 
Talmage, was elected president; Mr. L. T. Water- 
man, Hastings, was named vice-president; direc- 
tors are W. E. Sorenson, Cairo, and R. A. 
Greenwalt, Stanton. 


COLORADO SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN DENVER 


The third annual convention of the Colorado 
Association of District School Boards was held 
on January 22, in Denver, with President Mc- 
Guire presiding. 

After the reading of the reports of the treasurer 
and secretary, Mr. Calvin Grieder opened the 
program with a talk on “The Advantages of a 
Strong State Association of School Boards.” Mrs 
Wanden LaFarge, Fountain, followed with an 
address on “Recreation on the Home Front 
During Wartime.” J. C. Stoy, Denver, talked on 
“Efficient Wartime Operation and Maintenance 
of School Plants.” Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis 
presided at the afternoon session, and Prof. A. C 
Cross, University of Colorado, gave a talk on 
“Gearing School Programs to the War Situation.” 

The Association, which was organized in 1940 
with 9 charter members, now enrolls 64 of the 
progressive boards of Colorado, representing some 
50,000 children of school age. 
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Most important, though, are the econo- 
mies you effect, because C.P.P. maintenance 
soaps save in three important ways. First, 
they save expensive refinishing! Second, they 


save time and labor! Third, they save sub- 
stantially in material costs! 
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Teachers’! Salaries 
= 


® Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation of the administrative 
staff calling for adjustments in salaries of teachers 
and principals. The new schedule, which is to 
become effective in September, 1943, provides that 
the maximum salary for all teachers with a mas- 
ter’s degtee shall be $3,200, and for all others 
$3,100, inclusive of the cost of living. 

Beginning with September, 1943, the maximum 
salary and annual increments of elementary and 
special teachers will be increased from $100 to 
$200 a year, in accordance with the single-salary 
schedule. An additional $100 will be paid to 
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auditorium teachers and teachers in charge of 
mentally defective and ungraded classes. The 
basic induction salary, beginning September, 1943, 
will be $1,760. 

The board also approved a schedule for prin- 
cipals, and assistant principals in elementary 
schools and special schools, and others not in- 
cluded in the 1942 schedule. The schedule provides 
increases in the maximum salaries of principals 
in Classes B, C, D, and E. 
® Biddeford, Me. All regular teachers, who were 
reappointed for the school year 1943, have been 
given 10 per cent increases in salaries, effective 
January 7, 1943. 
® Marblehead, Mass. All extracourse teachers in 
the elementary schools have been given increases 
of $100. Effective September, 1943, all elementary 
teachers who meet the requirements for a four- 
year degree will be given increases of $100. 


¢ THE JOB DONE 


QUICKER! 
SAFER!!! CHEAPER!!! 


NOW you can eliminate all special 
cleansers for school floors. You can do 
all cleaning with one product—Floor- 
San—and save time, money and labor. 


You can use Floor-San with absolute 
safety on rubber tile, asphalt tile, lino- 
leum, terrazzo, wood, or any other 
flooring. What's more, you'll get a 
thorough cleansing job, for Floor-San 


4 has powerful detergent properties 
which quickly rout dirt. 
i By using Floor-San for all floors, 


you save time for yourself and your 
janitor. You need buy only one 
+ product—Floor-San—and your 


1 buying is done. The janitor also 


H 
H 
f 


ay 


porate time because he need not 
4 


prepare any special cleansers. 
Floor-San Scrub Compound has 
received approval of the Rubber 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. 
It is also endorsed by asphalt tile 
manufacturers. Such approval means 
that Floor-San is mild... won't dis- 


color ... won't run colors. 


Begin now to use Floor-San and get 
the job done quicker ..safer.. cheaper! 


THE HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


craven MUNTINCTON INDIANA 
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& Wakefield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved 10 per cent salary increases for all teach. 
ers. The limit is $200 on salaries more than 
$2,000. 

® Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has given 
cost-of-living increases to the professional workers 
and members of the office staff, janitorial, main. 
tenance, and recreational staffs. The increases were 
dated January 1, 1943, and will continue to 
December, 1943. Part-time workers are given ip. 
creases of $5 per month. Employees on the hourly 
basis are given increases of five cents per hour 
Other workers receiving from $650 to $1,499 are 
given increases of $10 per month. Those falling 
between $1,500 and $1,999 are given increases of 
$7.50. Those receiving $2,000 and over are given 
increases of $5 per months employed. 

®& Ripon, Wis. The school board has given 
bonuses of $50 to each school employee who has 
been in continuous service since September, 1942 
The salary schedule has been revised by raising 
the maximum $100 in the higher brackets, and 
$150 in the lower brackets. 

> Cloquet, Minn. The school board has given 
salary increases of $7.50 per month to all full. 
time employees in the schools. The increases went 
into effect on January 1 and affect 74 teachers 
and employees. 

& Willmar, Minn. The school board has voted 
to increase the salaries of school employees 15 
per cent on a basic figure of $1,000 in order to 
offset the increased cost of living 

& Grand Island, Neb. The board of education 
has given salary increases of $100 per year to 
all school employees for the year 1943-44. The 
inc reases are in addition to the regular automatic 
increases, 

®& Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school di- 
rectors has approved in principle the single. 
salary schedule for teachers. The new salary plan 
will go into effect January 1, 1944 . 

® Rochester, Minn. The board of education is 
considering increases in the pay of teachers based 
on additional cost of living. In the spring of 
1942, the board adopted a unit salary schedule, 
which provides identical pay to all teachers of 
equal preparation and experience, irrespective of 
the department in which they work. A change in 
the schedules caused a total increase of 15 per 
cent in the annual pay roll 

® Amesbury, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule, providing for 
percentages of increases in the lower wage brackets 
which are slightly in excess of the sliding scale 
of salary adjustments formerly in effect. 

® East Greenwich, R. I. The school board has 
approved salary increases for members of the 
teaching staff. Elementary teachers will receive 
increases of $200, and high school teachers in- 
creases of $100, effective on July 1. 

® Haverhill, Mass. The school board has given 
increases in salary to ten principals’ assistants. 
These assistants will be paid $50 a year, in addi- 
tion to their regular pay, for each four rooms or 
fraction, and $50 for additional four rooms. 

& Tipton, Ind. The school board has raised 
the salaries of supply teachers from $4 to $5 per 
day. 

® Royal Oak, Mich. All teachers and school 
employees have been given increases of 10 per 
cent, effective immediately 

> Westerly, R. I. The school board has made 
provision in its 1943 budget -for the granting 
of bonuses to teachers on the school staff. Under 
the plan, teachers receiving salaries of less than 
$1,800 a year will receive bonuses of $150 for 
the year. Those receiving annual salaries of $1,800 
or over will be given bonuses of $100. 

®& East Greenwich, R. I. The school board has 
voted to raise the beginning salaries of elementary 
and junior high school teachers from $900 to 
$1,100 per year. The maximum salary for teach- 
ers with certificates of less than professional 
grade was set at $1,500, and for teachers with 
certificates of professional better at 
$1,700 
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ate now being learned in military training 
programs show that Audio-Visual Aids are indis- 
pensable to modern pedagogy. As supplements to 
teacher and textbook, they have demonstrated amaz- 
ing effectiveness. They add drama, interest and clarity 
to all classroom work; they stimulate studies. In some 
reported instances, Audio-Visual Aids have made it 


possible to shorten training periods as much as 40%. 


The greater part of RCA Audio-Visual products are 
now made for military use. To assist those who are 
planning for equipment they will need in present or 
proposed buildings—after the war—RCA offers its 
Advisory Service to all teachers, supervisors and school 
administrators. It is furnished without charge or 


obligation. 


Why not look ahead to the inevitable demands 
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WILL YOU BE READY 10 WAGE “PEACE”? 


Education’s part in the post-war world should be planned today! 





of your peacetime program? To include in your blue- 
prints adequate teaching aids, such as radio, sound, 


motion pictures, recordings, is easier today | 






and far less expensive than it will be to re- 
, nate —_ 
vise building plans later. Clip the coupon | 
| 


and send for complete information. 


Educational Department (A-3) 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me information concerning provisions to be made for the 
use of Radio Sound Systems [1], Sound Amplifying Equipment [_), 
Motion Picture Projectors [), Recording Equipment [], Radio Re- 
ceivers [_], Phonographs (1), Victor Records (_} 


Name 


SS TT 


School 


Address 


——— ia 


RCA Victor Division * Educational Dept. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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LIBRARIANS Answer the Victory Call... 



















of wartime problems is found in 4 eu 

every library .. . librarians have 
become the Staff Officers in our war 
of brains and nerves. It’s a proud and 
important duty to direct these new 
readers to better ways of defending 
and helping their country! Always a 
place of relaxation, solace and inspira- 
tion, the library now finds itself Gen- 
eral Headquarters for morale and 
“know-how.” Nutrition, military tac- 
tics, cargo-stowage, machine shop practice, automobile 
mechanics, mathematics ... a galaxy of impressive new sub- 
jects, with equally impressive new groups of intent readers! 
It’s a fine job to have . . . helping Democracy’s brainwork 
outwit the Axis, and we at Gaylords’ consider it a privilege 
to help in every way we can, towards easier and more effec- 
tive use of the library. 


\i« and serious study of all sorts 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


...+ On most of our library 
supplies and furniture is still 


-. 2+.) £2 oS 






possible, in spite of war-time 







restrictions and the heavy de- 


GAYLORD BROS., 1\C. cement 


Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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lo obtain the maximum service from a text book, exper- and duti 
ienced buyers specify Binders Board for the foundation of the 4. A 

binding. This dense, single-ply board increases the life span , anatomy 

of a book because it has the strength necessary to withstand ee: $ o 
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hard and constant use. ie ocku 

It will pay you to add this clause to all your book orders: . — t! 

73 pests . & inductio. 

“Books to be bound in Binders Board made Under 

according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” boys in 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ‘ a 


a a Co. .+. . « Manchester, Conn. Fandango Mills I ES ing will 
Consolidated Paper Co.. . . . Monroe, Mich. Fibreboard Products Inc. . San Francisco, Cal. 

The Davey Grewene o « « « Jersey City, N. J. Shryock Brothers Philedslphis, Pa; Spel 
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Textbook Service Now Lost — through Wear 
—can be Salvaged and Saved 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


— for outside protection to the books and 


HOLDEN BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


— for repairs to inside damage 


This “System” has been in force in the public schools for over 60 years! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


School Administration News 
SR ARENA LON LER 


TECUMSEH ADOPTS NEW WAR PROGRAM 


The board of education of Tecumseh, Mich., 
has adopted a new war program, which calls for 
a comprehensive plan of reorganization of the 
work of the high school, beginning with the 
second semester. 

The program calls for five objectives as fol- 
lows: 

1, An optimum of physical training designed 
to develop stamina, muscular co-ordination, and 
disciplinary alertness. 

2. Training in the fields of mathematics and 
science and in such industrial-arts and preinduc- 
tion courses as will furnish a background for the 
technical skills of the armed forces. 

3. A broad understanding and appreciation of 
our national history and heritage with a con- 
comitant and motivating realization of our rights 
and duties as citizens. 

4. A practical knowledge of physiology and 
anatomy as a basis for proper health habits and 
for the application of first-aid principles. 

5. Sympathetic and enlightened guidance in 
the solution of many of the perplexing problems 
which the war has forced upon those who face 
induction into the armed forces. 

Under the revised physical-training program all 
boys in grades 9 through 12 will take part in a 
required daily period of physical hardening ex- 
ercises. Two periods per week of physical train- 
ing will be required for all girls in grades 9 
through 12, with emphasis upon physical fitness. 
A course in preflight aeronautics has been intro- 
duced to give training in the preliminary ‘aspects 
of aviation required for the armed forces. A 
course in community -health service is offered 
for senior high school girls, to qualify them for 
duty as assistants to nurses. A series of pre- 
Induction courses in electricity, machines, shop- 





work, radio, exploratory science, and industrial 
arts will be offered as part of the program. 

An endeavor has been made to plan the pro- 
grams of all upper class students so that their 
courses will include a balanced preparation of the 
regular academic training and work mentioned 
in the above program. All students are being en- 
couraged to enroll in the mathematics course. 
Such of the English, social studies, and vocational 
subjects will be maintained as is consistent with 
the ideal of safeguarding the broader educational 
aspects and of fulfilling the obligation of the 
school. Health and first-aid work will be included 
in the physical education program to offer prac- 
tical aspects in the war and the home fronts 
The guidance program is being adjusted to the 
pressing problem of assisting students in solving 
the complex problems which arise as a result of 
the reorganization program. The adult education 
program is being further developed to meet the 
needs of the hour in this phase of the education 
program. 


NEW ULM SCHOOLS ADJUST THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM TO THE WAR EFFORT 


Without abandoning essential services of the 
schools, the administrative staff of the public 
schools of New Ulm, Minn., have ordered that 
the war duties of the schools be given absolute 
and immediate priority in time, attention, person- 
nel, and funds over any and all other activities. 

The schools are meeting the responsibility with 
a variety of activities, including vocational train- 
ing for war jobs, training courses for nurses’ 
aides, thrift and conservation, safety and health, 
changes in the curriculum, and cooperation with 
the Federal Government. 

In connection with the training program, the 
schools are offering courses in welding, sheet-metal 
work, radio repair, and wireless code. Twelve girls 
are taking training as nurses’ aides in the Union 
Hospital to meet a shortage of nurses. Twenty- 
eight seniors and recent graduates are being 
trained on the job and at school for positions in 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








industry. The course in wireless has’ attracted 
twenty youths and adults who are preparing for 
work as future operators. 

All students from kindergarten through grade 
12 have purchased war stamps and bonds in the 
amount of $1,370. All school employees are 
regularly purchasing war bonds through the 
pledging of a part of their salary. All waste paper 
in the school buildings is collected, baled, and 
sold. Boy scouts and others carry on salvage 
drives for paper, metals, and rubber. Special 
light wardens have been selected to assist in the 
conservation of electric lights. Plans have been 
made for victory gardens, increased farm produc- 
tion, clothing repair, and repair of furniture. 

The high school curriculum has been revised to 
provide new courses in Spanish, mathematics and 
science, and physical fitness. All students are being 
encouraged to enroll for work in chemistry, 
physics, or higher mathematics where their ability 
seems to warrant such work. The physical educa- 
tion program has been revised to meet a five- 
point objective. This includes (1) physical 
examinations for all pupils, (2) establishment of 
good health habits, (3) an intensive program to 
develop physical vigor for all boys and girls, (4) 
recreation for relieving nervous tension, and (5) 
safety to life and care of material. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOLS ENTER UPON NEW 
WARTIME PROGRAM 


The public schools of Wellesley, Mass., under 
the direction of Mr. Clifford S. Bragdon, acting 
superintendent of schools, have entered upon a 
new war program. In general, the adjustments 
due to war conditions, have been made chiefly 
in the senior high school. The program calls for 
double periods in physical education for older 
boys and increased periods for high school girls. 
A number of new courses have been introduced 
for the training of boys and girls for definite 
occupations. 

Under the program, about 15 per cent of the 
junior and senior high school boys are being 
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trained in the machine shop. About 30 per cent 
of the girls are pursuing a second course in 
business training. Junior and senior boys take 
mathematics and science courses preparatory for 
advanced college work in technical fields. About 
75 per cent of the senior boys take physics or 
aviation science, and about 80 per cent of the 
junior and senior boys take mathematics on the 
college level. The senior girls are enrolled in the 
Red Cross course in home nursing, and both boys 
and girls take physical education two periods each 
week. |, 

Under the war-training program, two class 
periods a day are devoted to preinduction work 
for boys in the eleventh and twelfth years of the 
high school. Boys in these classes elect one of the 
four courses offered in electricity, machines, shop- 
work, or radio, with classes meeting five times a 
week. Junior and senior boys who have not 
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previously taken mathematics are assigned to a 
refresher course, consistent with their training and 
ability. All junior and senior boys take four 
periods of physical education. Junior and senior 
high school girls elect one of eight courses offered 
in nutrition and canteen work, mathematics, type- 
writing, shorthand, office procedure in war activi- 
ties, blueprint reading and drafting, electricity, 
or applied science for nurses. Diploma credit is 
given for the completion of each course and 
certificates are awarded to students who success- 
fully complete their courses. 

The new courses have been made possible by 
adding 15 minutes to the school day and shorten- 
ing the class periods from 50 to 45 minutes. 
Under this plan, the sophomore students are 
released from classes beginning with 1:45 p.m. 
The program went into operation with the open- 
ing of the second semester. 


Yet, Almost Every Night 


They See Mowe 


From the Aleutians to the Solomons, from the Carribean to Iceland, the morale 


of American fighters is maintained 
16 mm. motion pictures. 


with frequent showings of the latest 


Just as important to the success of our war effort, too, is the widespread use 
of 16 mm, training films in all branches of the U. S. armed services—and in 
many phases of our vocational and industrial educational program. 


newest 


x 





Bey U.S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


developments in 
latest Ampro Catalog! 


ENLIST YOUR PROJECTOR 


The War Department urges civilian owners of 16mm. sound 
projectors to resell them to the makers who are authorized to 
pay « reasonable price for acceptable machines which will be 
reconditioned and shipped overseas. 


100% of Ampro facilities are engaged in the production of 
precision war equipment 
training—assuring more 
the war is over. 


and projectors for education and 
efficient projectors than ever when 
Plan for the future by keeping up with the 
16mm. projectors. Write today for 


AMPRO : 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


The Ampro Corporation—2851 N. Western Ave. Chicago 
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ST. LOUIS REJECTS UNIT CONTROL 

A proposed bill to establish a unit contro] sys- 
tem of administration for the public schools of 
St. Louis has been condemned by the school board 
by a vote of seven to four. 

The bill which was a controversial issue since jt 
was recommended in the Strayer survey four 
years ago, was brought up for final action in g 
surprise move by James J. Fitzgerald, chairman 
of the legislative committee. The bill had beep 
supported by Dr. Homer W. Anderson, forme; 
superintendent, and Philip J. Hickey, acting super. 
intendent. 

The defeat of the proposal means that the bil] 
will not be presented to the legislature and that 
the present system of having the five school de- 
partments under separate heads will be continued, 


SCHOOLS ON THE HOME FRONT 


The public schools of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
have produced a film recording their contribution 
to the war effort during the fall of 1942, in the 
first year of war. The film, entitled “Schools on 
the Home Front” is in Kodachrome, silent, 1600 
feet in length, and projection time is one hour. 
It represents unrehearsed scenes taken in and 
about the 13 Heights schools by nonprofessional 
photographers of the school staff. 

A preview of the film, to which 250 members 
of the community were invited, was held February 
17. The audience included the board of education, 
principals, supervisors, members of parent-teacher 
associations and various civic groups, civilian 
defense officials, officers of the Junior Red Cross, 
and superintendents and boards of education of 
other school systems in the Cleveland area. 

Following the preview, arrangements were made 
to exhibit the film throughout the schools and 
to various groups in the community interested 
in what the schools are doing in wartime. 

Included in the film are the following scenes: 

Introduction: the schools, the supervisory coun- 
cil, the board of education planning the war 
effort. 

1. Technical preparation of young people for 
service in the armed forces or in industry: auto- 
and metal-shop work; preinduction training in 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 

2. Physical fitness: hardening exercises for senior 
boys; home nursing techniques and physical de- 
velopment for seniur girls; preparation of food 
for warworkers. 

3. Special emphasis of pupils and teachers on 
war work: key collection; scrap drive; provisions 
for continuous collection of scrap, including tin 
cans; sale of War Stamos and Bonds; contribu- 
tion to morale by the high school band. 

4. Junior Red Cross: contributions of all ages 
from kindergarten through the senior high school, 
including afghans, books, beside bags, games, 
cartoon scrapbooks, cold weather sets, rag dolls, 
Christmas stockings, repaired toys, etc. 

5. Civilian defense training sponsored by the 
schools: air-raid warden classes instructed by 
Heights teachers; war-training films projected by 
student operators; air-raid retention drill, includ- 
ing practice of wartime incidents such as extin- 
guishing a blaze, caring for casualties in a first-aid 
station; demonstration for teachers on the con- 
trol of incendiary bombs. 

6. Background of the war and preparing for 
the peace: students read about the war, in the 
high school reading room; high school boys seek 
advice before entering the war services; history 
class studies the global character of the war; war 
chest assembly in a junior high school; the Four 
Freedoms used by the art classes in a corridor 
mural; United Nations flags stimulate a patriotic 
program at an elementary school. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
® More than four thousand New York State 
school districts have been consolidated into 2% 
central rural school districts, according to Dr. 
Edwin R. VanKleeck, Assistant Commissioner. 
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MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
TAKING THESE STEPS 





: . Making continuous use of 
Today, in schools throughout the nation, voca- 


tional training for office work is being stepped u 
to meet the increasing demand for trained adding, 
accounting and calculating machine operators 
in both government and industry. 


machines during regular class- 
room hours; providing additional 
practice periods and short courses for 


special and post-graduate students. 





Expanding the curriculum to in- 
If you are studying how your school can best meet clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
this critical demand, let Burroughs help you. The 
Burroughs Educational Division offers practical 
assistance tn getting the maximum classroom use 
out of your present equipment; can advise you on 
the newest operating techniques, practice pro- 
grams, texts and materials. Telephone your local 


Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write— 


that a greater number of students can 


be trained in machine work. 
















Using the most modern practice 

texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 


of skill in the shortest time. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Teaching the up-to-date office 
machine short-cuts and operating 
techniques that are used today in war 


industries and government offices. 





Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increas- 
ing the number of elective courses 


which provide machine training. 


Burroughs 
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Publications of Interest to 
School Business Executives 
—a———— 


Comparative Tax Rates of 276 American Cities, 1942 

By Rosina Mohaupt. A reprint from the National 
Municipal Review, December, 1942. 

This is the twenty-first annual tabulation of tax rates 
of cities over 30,000 population. The cities have been 
arranged in, order of their 1940 population as determined 
in the decennial census. The report shows that the 
average tax rate has slightly declined, that assessed valua 
tions have increased by a small percentage, and that cities 
with populations of 250,000 to 500,000 have the most 
favorable record. The school tax rates are given. 


Standards for Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing 
Systems 


Paper, 44 pages. Bulletin No. 12, October, 1942. Pub- 
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lished by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York, N. Y 

Contains the general rules covering all systems, equip- 
ments for protection of enclosed spaces, and for protec- 
tion on particular hazards 


Fire-Resistance Classifications of Building 
Construction 
Paper, 70 pages. Price, 25 cents. Report No. 92 of 
the National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C, 
The report offers a classification of building construc- 
tion based on essential features having a bearing on the 
restricting and retarding effect on fire offered by the 
different types. 


Fire Protection Engineering 
Cloth, 196 pages. Price, $2 
Association, Boston, Mass. 
This book reproduces the papers and discussions pre- 
sented at a three-day conference on the engineering 
problems of present-day fire protection. While considerable 
attention is given to possible situations arising out of the 
war, the main emphasis is on the ordinary preventable 


National Fire Protection 
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hazards which still cause an annual loss of three hundred 
millions. 


Aids in Bill Drafting 

Paper, 31 pages. Price, 15 cents. Published by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin outlines the preliminary steps in drafting 
a school bill, describes the parts of a statute, and ex. 
plains the particular provisions. Bibliographies of state 
laws and of sources are included 


National Fire Codes for 

Explosions, 1943 

Paper, 160 pages. Price, $1. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

This booklet outlines the fundamental principles for ¢&- 
prevention of dust explosions in industrial plants and 
gives the general precautions necessary to avoid these 
explosions. A number of suggestive codes are included. 


List of Inspected Gas, Oil, 

Appliances, 1942 

Paper, 166 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This list contains reprints of general information and of 
listed card reports in effect at date of publication. Section 
I includes devices, materials, and systems which have 
been examined with reference to fire hazards and accident 
hazards involved in the class under which they are listed. 
Section II includes products classified as to fire hazard 
only. 


Prevention of Dust 


and Miscellaneous 


National Fire Codes for Extinguishing and Alarm 

Equipment, 1943 

Paper, 669 pages. Price, $3. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

This booklet offers the standards covering the method 
of installation of various kinds of equipment for fire 
protection, including automatic sprinklers, extinguishers 
alarm systems, fire brigades and watchmen 


Federal State Local Fiscal Relations 

By Thomas H. Reed. Paper, 60 pages. Price, $1. Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago, III. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II in 1939 munic- 
ipal expenditures, largely for reasons beyond the control 
of local government such as changing public demands, 
mandatory legislation, and federal aid policies, had been 
increased permanently to local sources of revenue. The 
war again has increased the already existing dislocation 
between requirements and revenues. 

A new program has been suggested, involving (1) local 
action to eliminate all forms of wastefulness and to culti- 
vate new sources of revenue and the use of uniform ac- 
counting systems, (2) federal action to spread the incidental 
costs of war to local government, and (3) federal and 
state action to minimize the stimulation of grants and 
the specific purposes in favor of distributive grants. 


Federal Specifications 

The Director of Procurement of the Federal Govern- 
ment has approved the following specifications which may 
be of interest to schools purchasing representatives 

FF-—O-601. Can openers. 5 cents 

GGG-—V-436a. Vises. 5 cents 

HH-F-191la. Asphalt-saturated felt, for flashings and 

roofs. 5 cents 
KK-S-4l6a. Chamois skins. 5 cents 
LLL-L-—359. Inlaid and molded linoleum. 5 cents 


LLL-L-—367. Plain, Jaspe, and marbleized linoleum. 5 
cents. 
NN-—P-521. Plywood panels and veneered lumber-cored 


panels. 5 cents. 
O-I-541. Liquid insecticide (fly spray). 5 cents. 
Q-I-546. Liquid insecticide (household). 5 cents 
P—W-158. General-purpose wax, solvent-type for floors 
and furniture. 5 cents 


Elevator Rope Maintenance 

7 pages. Circular No. 441, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

Discusses methods of checking items affecting rope life. 


How to Save Fuel 

Paper, 4 pages. Bulletin No. 24, November, 1942. 
Issued by the engineering extension division of the Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Contains suggestions for conserving fuel during the 
present war emergency. It tells how waste can be avoided 


by the proper size and design of the heating unit, and 


intelligent operation of the entire plant. 


Area Analysis — A Method of Public Works Planning 

Paper, 30 pages. Price, 15 cents. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C 

This pamphlet is intended to serve as a tool for im- 
plementing two major planning responsibilities: (1) plam- 
ning for the postwar period, and (2) securing better 
programming and planning of public activities. It will be 
found helpful in providing a planning base for the 
projects in the public work reserve and as a guide to 
postwar stabilization of the economy of various areas 
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NO PRIORITIES ON DITTO R5 MACHINES 


A limited number of Ditto gelatin machines—the R5 Rotary, 
the Portable and the Filmograph—are available without 
priorities while our present stock lasts. Better get your 
Ditto duplicator now! 


of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook 
Catalog and for Free Samples of 


NOW! FREE! Classroom 
Samples from the 1942 library 
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00,AM A 
PILOT” 


And they take a bit of steering, 
these little scamps! To find the 
possibilities in each one, and then 
to do some gentle guiding to see 
that each one gets purposeful 
flight on those fledgling wings! 
Yes, it is so very like flying— 


and 


DITTO 


CAN DO SO 
MUCH TO HELP 


Time, too, is a flyer. Why not let 
Ditto save hours for you—hours 
you want and need for things that 
you have to thrust aside, leisure 
youcould putto such excellentuse? 

Ditto machines and Ditto work- 
books help good teaching. They 
enable you to do so much more, 
and save so many precious hours. 
They hasten, too, the assimilation 
of your ideas, for children love 
Ditto lessons. Morethan that Ditto 
is always ready for handling all 
the voluminous paper work of a 
school. 

Why not find out as thousands 
have done, how Ditto brings re- 
‘lease to teachers? 





Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
Fifty-five manuscripts offer a wide 


choice of interesting time-sav 


materials. Some of them will fit 
your needs—will emancipate you _- 


from time-consuming lesson 
preparing and marking. 





$ y 





ing 






DITTO, Inc. 
2211 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. My class is: Primary ( ) 

Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
2.”  RYPOPPITTTITiTT Thi er eee 
S< bool. COPS EEE SHEE HEED ESEEEEES 
Address 


GE ec cccconencsecees CANBM ccc coceves State 
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®> W. A. Erpe has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Maquoketa, Iowa. 

> Supr. N. B. ScHoonMAKER, of Minneapolis, 
has been re-elected for a 28-month term. 


Minn., 


&>C. C. Byerty, former superintendent of schools at 
West Chicago, Ill., has accepted a position with the 
State Department of Education. 

> Russel] E. Bridges has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Fort Thomas, Ky. He will succeed D. E 
Bridges on June 30. 

® Supt. ArtHur W. Krause, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been re-elected for a term of three years. 

® McHenry Ruoaps, former state superintendent of 
public instruction in Kentucky, died in a hospital at 
Lexington, on January 16. He was superintendent of 
schools in various cities in Kentucky, was professor of 
secondary education at the State University, state high 
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school inspector, and state superintendent from 1924 to 
1928. 

® Ropert G. Situ, of Rushville, Ill., has resigned 
in order to accept a position as chief clerk in the 


State Department of Education. 
® Supt. Ropert Gorstine, of Milford, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 


® Epwin C. CLarK has assumed his duties as district 


superintendent of schools at Avenal, Calif., where he 
succeeds William F. Kimes. 
® Bruce M. Watson a veteran school administrator, 


died in Philadelphia, Pa., on January 26, at the age of 
83. Mr. Watson, a graduate of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., served for twenty years in the Syracuse 
schools. He was superintendent for eight years in Spokane, 
Wash. From 1915 to 1936 he was secretary of the Public 
Education Association of Philadelphia 

® Leonarp B. Wueat, of the Joliet township high 
school, Joliet, Ill., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Wichita, Kans. He succeeds L. W. Mayberry, 
who is retiring at the end of the school year after 31 
years of service 


THIS YEAR 


get the best eraser you can buy 


Wool felt shortages suggest 
strongly that you’ll be wise to 
use greater care than ever in 
this year’s eraser purchases — 
that you buy the best erasers 
you can get, for longest possible 
classroom service. Most schools 
know that the Costello Double 
Sewed is their most economical 
buy — extra years of wear con- 
sidered. 


ERASES THOROUGHLY 


LASTS FOR YEARS 


. 
EASY TO CLEAN 











* 


This photographic cross section 


has been retouched so that you 


can see why this is the only 


Double Sewed eraser made. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO, 


MANSLFEFACIULEDS » @ 
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® Supt. Braprorp MUuTCHLER, of Scottsville, Ky., has 
been re-elected for a four-year term. 

> Dr. J. R. SHANNON, of the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, has enlisted in the army for the 
duration. 

> Tuomas L. Curistian has been elected superintend. 
ent of schools at Lebarion, Ind., to succeed Pay] Van 
Riper, who will retire at the close of the school year in 
June. 

® Miss KatHeryn E. McIntyre, of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Hulbert, 
Mich. 

> Supt. L. D. Brunpace, of White Cloud, Mich., has 
been given a leave of absence to serve as first lieutenant 


in the U. S. Coast Artillery. Mr. William Beach has been 
appointed acting superintendent during Mr. Brundage’s 
absence. 


> D. L. Curistian, of Horse Cave, Ky., 
superintendent of schools at Shepherdsville 
> Supt. Wiriram A. SmitH, Pomeroy, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Pomeroy chamber of commerce. 
®> Mrs. Mary D. Braprorp, well-known educator of 
Kenosha, Wis., died on February 3. Mrs. Bradford was a 
former superintendent of schools in Kenosha and served as 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

> J. W. GetsIncer has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Carmel, Calif. He succeeds the late 0, w 
Bardarson. 

> B. J. Park has been elected president of the school 
board at San Saba, Tex 

&» C. O. NickE.t has been elected president of the school 
board at Alva, Okla 

® Georce Battovu has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Maysville, Ky 

® The school board at Athol, Mass 
Wess R. Avery as president, and J 
vice-president. 

> JoserH C. Dopp, a member of the school board of the 
Eldorado township high school, Eldorado, IIl., died on 
January 21. He had been a member of the board from 
1906 to 1924. 

® The school board of Westfield, Mass., has elected 
Rocer E. Butter as vice-chairman, and Mary A, Nosie 
as secretary. 

®> W. Dare Critser has been elected 
board of education at Wichita, Kans 

® The board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio, has re- 
organized with the election of Dr. Frep W. Hernotp as 
president, and Ropert D. VAN FosseEN as vice-president, 
> Joun L. Suttive has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Savannah, Ga. Mrs. Louts Roos was 
named vice-president, Mrs. R. Wriits HEARD was re 
elected secretary, and E. B. McCuen was named treasurer 
® Etpo FLorence has been elected president of the board 
of education at Port Angeles, Wash 

® Stoy HepcEs, superintendent of schools at Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., has been elected president of the Mt. Vernon Ki- 
wanis Club. 

® The school board at Vanceburg, Ky 
CARVER as president 

& Supt. Georce W. Ditto, of Biloxi, 
re-elected for another year. Mr. 
with the schools for 19 years. 
® Supt. Frank L. Wrirey, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
was honored on January 30 with a testimonial dinner and 
birthday celebration. The date was observed as the 
twentieth year that Mr. Wiley had been superintendent of 
schools 

> KennetH M. Burrett has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Peoria, Ill., to succeed G. E. Dille. 
Joun H. Harris has been named assistant superintendent 
> Dr. Cuester O. NeEwtun has been appointed presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ College at Platteville, Wis. 
> Supt. E. S. Frytey, of California, Mo., has been 
re-elected for his third term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary 

® CHartes W. Taytor, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Nebraska, died at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
Lincoln, on January 21. Mr. Taylor was a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska. After a long teachifig career, 
he entered the field of education as superintendent of 
McCook, in 1908. Later he was professor of 
administration and director of teacher training at 
College. In 1927 he was appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction, a position he com 
hold for 16 years 
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> Ratpu E. Branprt, of Vassar, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Menominee. He succeeds the 
late C. R. Kitson 

© Supt. Joun B. HEFFELFINGER, Newton, Kans, 
has been re-elected for another two-year term. Superit- 
tendent Heffelfinger will complete his twentieth year of 


service OTF April 1 
> Supt. Ciirrorp D Kans., has 


beginning 


DEAN Lawrence 


another two-year term 
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FINANCE 


p New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a puaget Of $141,427,93/7 lor tne schoo 
year 1945. the board has aiso approved a sug- 
gesuon oi Commussioner James Marshal, 
give consideraon to the mnancial situation ol 
school employees earning less than $2,400 per 


“10 


year. ‘ om 

pm Bridgeport, Conn. The board of education 
bas asked the board of apporuonment and taxa- 
tion for an appropriation ol $4,229,050 lor the 
year 1943. This 1s an increase of $37,790 over 
the year 1942. ; 

> dpringtield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a buaget ol $3,114,117 tor the year 1943- 
44, which is an increase ot $10,000 over the year 
1942. A reduction of 24 in the teaching stati Is 
planned, to eltect a saving of $26,000. 
pm Wakelield, Mass. The 1943 budget of the 
school board contains provision for 10 per cent 
salary increases for school employees. 
pm Lynn, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,498,980 for the schooi 
year 1943-44. All nonsalary items have been 
pared to allow for increases in salary for em- 
ployees. A request has been made to the legisiature 
to raise the budget ceiling to $1,700,000 to allow 
for a greater leeway in salaries. 
® The Plymouth township school district, in 
Montgomery County, Pa., has announced that i 
has retired a bond issue ot $74,000 and is now 
entirely free from debt. The bonds were issued 1.1 
jyzi and covered a 25-year period. 

m Rockiord, il. ‘Lhe board ot education has 
adopted a budget of $1,752,895 for the schoo 
year 1945-44. Provision has been made in tue 
budget ior kindergartens, apprenticeship training, 
and a full program ot pre-induction training lu 
the high schools. Salary adjustments tor all scnoo! 
employees 1s an important item. 
® Governor Dewey has recommended to the 
New York State legislature an appropriation 10: 
state aid to education of $117,225,V00, or $1,80l1,- 
000 less than was appropriated for the past fiscal 
year. 

The reduction is the result of a drop in school 
attendance, but it is much less than some educa- 
tors had feared. The estimate has not included a 
recommendation for pegging state aid at last year’s 
level, but it did include $340,000 as state aid for 
kindergartens. 
® Washington, D. C. The board of education 
in its budget for 1943-44 has provided funds for 
the purchase of eight school sites, including four 
in the Anacostia area. No funds have been pro- 
vided for building the schools during the next 
fiscal year because of wartime construction con- 
ditions. 

It is noted that though the increased operational 
costs and purchase of sites have increased the 
budget $260,000 over last year’s total of $12,- 
539,825, the total appropriation is $118,000 less 
than school officials had hoped to receive. 
> Willmar, Minn. The school board has retired 
bonds in the amount of $300,000 during the past 
18 years. At the same time the board paid out 
interest amounting to $200,000 on bonds out- 
standing. 

During the 18-year period, the school district 
has constructed two new grade schools, costing 
$100,000 respectively, and one grade-school addi 
tion costing $280,000. 
© Grand Island, Neb. The board of education 
has retired all of its bonds in full, with the pay- 


ment of the last serial bonds on January 1, 1943. 
> Plymouth, Mich. The school board has ap- 
Proved increases of 10 per cent in salary for all 
school employees. These are cost-of-living in- 
freases and are separate from the regular salary 
schedule. 

> Grand Island, Neb The school board has 
approved annual increases of $100 for members 
ot the school faculty for the next school year, 
ginning September 1, 1943. The teachers’ com- 


mittee had previously requested increases of $200 
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TRAP THE NOISE DEMONS 


; 
A ee 
nb otf? 


. tn ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone 


OU DON’T NEED scientific instruments to prove that noise 

demons interfere with classwork. You know it. The best way 
to get rid of these nerve-janglers is to TRAP them in ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 


Up to 75% of the sound that strikes a Cushiontone ceiling is ab- 
sorbed, thanks to the 484 deep noise-quieting holes in each 12” x 12” 
unit. And this high efficiency is permanent, unaffected by main- 
tenance or repainting. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is installed quickly, with minimum 
interruption to school routines. Maintenance is simple. The factory- 
applied, ivory-colored surface helps improve illumination. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. Armstrong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 2003 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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One ALL-PURPOSE Laboratory 
SERVES ALL FIVE SCIENCES 


Hamilton All-Purpose Science Equipment has been designed 


to save you money. We know that equipping science rooms 
is costly especially if you can not use each science room 
every period in the day. You will welcome Hamilton All- 
It is available at a reasonable 
cost. And you get the benefit of Hamilton quality... there 
is no sacrifice of quality, the low price is due entirely to 
simplified design and quantity manufacture. 


SHIPMENT 


The Number L-245 All-Purpose Table shown at the right can 


Purpose science equipment. 


PROMPT 


uth WW NO «a 


be shipped in three days after receipt of your order. Other 


All-Purpose items can also be shipped promptly. 


the coupon for full details. 


Hamblen Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Please send me complete information on All-Purpose Science Equipment. 


- 
| 
| 
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| School and Position 
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> Trenton, Mo. A total of 438 persons are be- 
ing trained in the vocational education program, 
sponsored ixy the board of education. Among the 
courses offered are blueprint reading, electricity, 
and general metalwork. Evening courses are being 
offered for rural men who cannot attend classes 


in the daytime. Thirty-one persons, representing 
19 industries are being trained in the diversified 
occupations department. 

® Rochester, Minn. The board of education has 
geared the schools to the war effort and has in- 
troduced new training programs for both high 
school youth and adults. The schools are also 
contributing to the war effort through a variety 
of community war activities. 

Both the senior high school and the junior 
college are planning to offer a number of special 
summer courses. The junior college will offer a 
course for medical secretaries to assist in helping 
to meet the acute shortage in the area. 

It is estimated that more than one fourth of 
all high school students are working part time 
in the community. Some of these students work 
during a part of each day and carry a night 
school load. Classes in various types of vocational 
instruction are being offered to adults in the 
evenings. High school students are taking these 
courses during the second semester in preparation 
for their entrance into war industries. 

® Governor Schoeppel of Kansas, has appointed 

a special commission on education and civilian 
war effort for the duration, which comprises five 
representatives of city school systems, three of 
colleges and universities, three clergymen, and 
three of persons connected with civic interests. 

The committee is headed by F. L. Schlagle, 
superintendent of the Kansas City schools, and 
includes a number of educators and schoolmen: 


Send in 


ASBJ-3-43 


Dr. Ira Scott of Hays; Dean Edwin L. Holton 
of Manhattan; Supt. W. D. Wolfe of Atchison; 
Supt. E. E. Evans of Winfield; W. E. Lee of 
Smith Center; Prof. L. H. Houston of Lawrence; 

Dr. William T. Bawden, Pittsburg Teachers Col- 
lege. 

® Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
gone on record as opposing the accelerated pro- 
gram for 17-year-old high school students. The 
policy to be followed will be to encourage as 
many students as possible to complete their high 
school work before entering military service. 

» Greenfield, Mass. The school board made 
arrangements for the fingerprinting of school em- 
ployees and of pupils. 

> Waterville, Me. The school board has ap- 
proved a Victory Corps program for the high 


school, to include’ new courses in basic mathe- 
matics, physical fitness and military drill, voca- 
tional shopwork, vocational commercial work, 


home nursing and child care, community service, 
physical education for girls, and American history. 
® Moline, Ill. All high school seniors are being 
offered special training preparatory to induction 
into the armed forces or for employment in war 
industries. Pre-employment training is given to 
both boys and girls in the senior class through 
courses in machine-shop work, blueprint reading, 
radio operation and repair, aviation, and auto 
mechanics. 

® Anderson, Ind. Free courses in blueprint 
reading and shop mathematics are being offered 
workers in industries during the second semester. 
The classes are held four hours, on two evenings 
per week. 

® Hannibal, Mo. The high school program has 
been revised to include new courses in auto 
mechanics and radio. 

® Tecumseh, Mich. The school board has made 
changes in the high school program to meet the 
demands of the war effort. For those liable for 
military service there are courses in physical 
training, mathematics, science, national history, 


CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

BIOLOGY 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
AGRICULTURE 





TYPICAL ALL-PURPOSE TABLE 





and physiology and anatomy. There are also 


courses for students not liable for military 
service but who may become active in occu- 
pational participation as civilians. A course 


in community health is being offered to senior 
girls to qualify them for duty as assistants to 
nurses. The program also includes pre-induction 


courses in electricity, machine-shop work, and 
radio. 
® Ames, Iowa. A new high school course in 


auto mechanics is being offered two evenings each 
week. The work is intended for boys liable for 
military service. 

& Grand Junction, Colo. The school board has 
introduced new courses in auto mechanics and 
electricity for high school students eligible for 
service in the armed forces. 

® Galesburg, Ill. The school board has revised 
the high school program to meet wartime needs. 
The mathematics department is offering a re 
fresher course for army and navy men. The 
manual arts department has introduced a course 
in preflight aviation and aviation drafting. The 
commercial department is offering advanced steno- 
graphic courses to prepare students for civil serv- 
ice examinations. An obstacle course has been set 
up in the boys’ gymnasium classes to prepare 
boys for the severe physical training in the army. 
® Kenosha, Wis. The school board has approved 
changes in the high school program to meet the 
war needs. A class in cooking is being offered 
for boys. Machine drawing has been substituted 
for art. Physical education work is being offered 
to all boys five hours per week. 

® Helena, Mont. A Victory Corps Program has 
been approved for the high school. The course 
are of a practical nature, based on government 
requirements, and are intended to fit older boys 
and girls for entrance into technical branches of 
the armed service ; 
® Muncie, Ind. The Muncie Trade School i 
offering specialized training to prepare men am 
women for work in war industries. 
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VICTORY THROUGH FITNESS 
(Concluded from page 19) 
each week of instruction in physical edu- 
cation activities; (2) that opportunities 
be provided for all pupils to participate 
for ten hours each week in interscholastic 
athletics, intramural athletics, road work, 
hikes, week-end outings, school journeys, 
and other vigorous physical activities; (3) 
that the physical activity program be 
planned in the light of the results of di- 
rected observation of each pupil by the 
teacher and by medical examinations, and 
(4) that the general health education pro- 
gram be improved. The activities are or- 
ganized under the main headings of sports 
and games, gymnastics, combatives, and 
aquatics. The main differences between 
this program and that which we have had 
are (1) the use of more intensive and 
vigorous activities and (2) the increase in 
the time allotment for physical education. 


PURCHASING AND TESTING WATER- 
RESISTANT WAX 
(Concluded from page 40) 
samples and found 5 that were water resistant. 
The prices ranged from $1.10 to $3.21 per 
gallon in 5-gallon containers, delivered to our 
warehouse. This variation in prices is enough 
to make the average purchasing agent wonder, 
if some of the boys are trying to make their 
month’s salary off of one order. The point is 
that there should not be much of a variation 
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Your Floors 
GOING TO LAST ? 


IT’S A SAFE BET THEY WILL IF YOU 
ARE USING HILLYARD HI-QUALITY 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


The proper maintenance of floors in Schools, Colleges, Universities 
and Public Buildings throughout the Nation is of the most vital 
importance. Many floors in the past were needlessly worn out 
before their time thru neglect or the use of harmful ma- 
Today it is our duty to prolong the life of 
~ everything we have and Hillyard Floor Treatments 
‘ and Maintenance Products properly used will add 
BN many years to the life of your floors. 


terials. 


\ 
\ 


gt" 5 





in prices, provided they are all bidding on the 
standards and tests set up in the specification 
and to which they have certified. 

You have heard it said by many salesmen 
that “you cannot get anything for nothing,” 
meaning that if you purchase a floor wax for 
$3.50 per gallon in 55-gallon drums instead of 
paying $1 per gallon, the difference is in the 
quality. This may be correct in many in- 
stances, yet, if the buyer actually knew, it is 
possible to secure a better or just as good a 
wax at $1 or slightly more, than for many 
waxes we have seen that cost $3 per gallon. 

In conclusion let me say that the making of 
water-emulsion wax is no longer a big dark 
secret, controlled by any one individual manu- 
facturer. Schools are not interested in how 
the wax is made, or in making it (however, 
this can be done); but we are interested in 
the total solid contents and what per cent of 
the total solids is Carnauba. A good 14 per 
cent water-resistant wax with at least 70 per 
cent of the total solids being Carnauba, can, 
and is being made and sold to jobbers at about 
$1 per gallon in 55-gallon drums, f.o.b. manu- 
facturer. The amount the schools pay for wax 
depends entirely on what the salesman thinks 
he can get for his wax and what the purchasing 
agent will pay. Mr. Manufacturer, Jobber, or 
Salesman, “Why don’t you show the contents 
of your wax on the label; add a reasonable 
profit for selling expense on to the cost of 
manufacturing; see that your wax meets the 
specification, or refrain from certifying that 
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HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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To solve any vexing maintenance prob- 
lem, just call or wire us for a Hillyard 


Maintenance Engineer . . . he will 
gladly help and the consultation 
is FREE. 





it does. Be fair, do not misrepresent and re- 
member that someone has said there are 57 
rules for success in business. The first is to 
deliver the goods. Never mind the other 56.” 


A SCHOOLMASTER LOOKS AT HIS 
VOCABULARY 
(Concluded from page 48) 
that our civilization could do with a little more 
socialization. 

35. progressive, good and bad; a fightin’ word 
among the educators. Can be used as the highest 
praise or the severest criticism depending on 
whom you are talking to or about. Often used 
as a label to glorify an idea, a process, a school, 
or a teacher. 


This light lexicon of 35 words and phrases 
is but a small beginning to the amusement 
any one may have with the commonly used 
and misused words or phrases of any period 
in education. Words used innocently in the 
beginning tend to accumulate pleasant or un- 
pleasant connotations or tend to become 
labels which damn or bless according to 
the user’s convictions. 

Try it yourself sometime. 





> Moline, Ill. Beginning with September, 1943, 
all teachers will be paid in 12 installments per 
year. The payment of administrative officials will 
be on the same 12-installment program and will 
eliminate one extra payday. 

® Marlboro, Mass. The sick leave for teachers 
in the schools has been extended from five to 
ten days, with three days for a death in the 
immediate family. 
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Apparatus for Pre-Flight Training 


Ask for information concerning the 


KAHLOW FLIGHT DEMONSTRATOR 


Catalog No. M75435 


A complete, self-contained wind tunnel for the classroom 


demonstration of basic principles of lift and drag in relation 
to the angle of attack on an airplane wing, the effect of the 
ailerons and flaps, the cause of a stall, and other flight 
phenomena. Price, $39.50. 


Fine Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Supplies 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


New York : Boston : CHICAGO : Toronto : San Francisco 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 
NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
— Write for Booklet — 


~“” “ 


1841 BROADWAY. 








WORK WILL GIVE YOU 
THE PERFECTION WHICH 
ASSURES RESULTS « - 


Call Marquette 3337 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 


818 W- WINNEBAGO ST-> MILWAUKEE 
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Field Marshal’s War Map 


An “action map’—alive with miniature 
flags. Students participate in moving the 
flag pin markers according to each day’s 


Beautiful, full color, 
new World Map, 43” 
x 28%", mounted on 
heavy duty map - pin 
board, ready to hang 
on wall; with 80 col. 
ored flag markers of 
warring nations. As re. 
gions are captured, or 
battle lines change, you 
move the flags. Varnish 
protected marking sur. 
face. Sent on 5 days’ 
approval. Costs much 
less than you usually 
spend for wall maps, 
Price, $2.49, postpaid 


C. S$. HAMMOND & CO. 


90-C Lexington Ave. 


Educ. Dept. 


How To Solve Today’s 


Seating Problems— 


—as to price—durability— availability 
Brunswick folding chairs meet all of 
these requirements. They’re reasonably 
priced ....they’re made of tough Vir- 
ginia Oak that will withstand years of 
hard usage. Brunswick production 
schedules are such that you can be as- 
sured of reasonably prompt delivery. 


New York, N. Y. 





Ask today for literature about the en- 
tire Brunswick line ... giving prices and 
ether necessary information. There's 
no obligation, of course. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 
Willis O. Jones, President 
LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 





Seat 15” wide, 14%" deep 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 


The daily, year-in-and-year-out, service record of 
MURDOCK Outdoor Water Service Devices demon- 


strates and justifies the assertion that ‘‘MURDOCK 
is the Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices.”’ 


Sturdy, dependable, anti-freezing. Minimum 


maintenance. Low upkeep. 


Needed repair parts for Drinking Fountains can 
be supplied promptly on priority ratings of A-10 or 
better. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO., 426 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 


90% of all school laboratory 
equipment is made by only 
3 manufacturers—Hamilton, 
Kewaunee and Sheldon. All 
three use Illinois Locks ex- 


clusively. 


ILLINOIS 


THE ILLINOIS LOCK CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


March, 1943 
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A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. 
A.C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A. 


C. F. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 






“Hawaiian Bucka- 
roo” with Smith 
Ballew. 


“The Gladiator,” 
featuring Joe 
Brown. 


a 


Selected 16mm. sound RECREATIONAL FiiMs for School Audi- 
toriums and other non-theatrical audiences. Produced by 
leading Hollywood Studios. Wholesome, stimulating features 
especially selected for their wide appeal and judicious choice 
of subject matter. Thrilling tales from history and literature, 
dramas rich in human interest, sparkling comedies, ete. Ap- 
pealing short subjects included without charge to make full 
1% hour show. Patrons booking 5 or more programs within 
a year save $2.50 on each program. 


ALSO CLASSROOM FILMS 


The completeness of the DEVRY Educational Film Library 
enables you to enjoy a wide selection of film subjects pertinent 
to the classroom teaching of Geography, Science, History, 
Nature Study, Literature, Health, ete. Lesson Plans included. 
Rental only $1.00 per reel for one or two days showing when 
20 or more subjects are selected for an extended program. 
Send for 44 Page Film Catalog. DeVRY Films and Labora- 








“Abraham Lin- 
coln” featuring 
Walter Huston. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 

Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, 






**Our Govern- 
ment,”’ history and 
functioning 


Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, LIL. 


or 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


nnati,O. ARCHITECT 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
Architect 
Specializing in Education Buildings 


10814 N. Tremont St. 


Kewanee, Illinois 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


a - e 
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DEVRY IS ON THE FIRING LINE 


DeVRY is building picture equipment for 


our armed forces. When peace comes, pre- 
cision built DeVRY equipment, built to 
stand the shocks of battle, will be avail- 


able to you. 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ 
CONVENTION CANCELED 

In response to a request of the Director of 
Defense Transportation, the officials of the Cali- 
fornia Public School Business Officials’ Associa- 
tion have canceled the 1943 convention, scheduled 
to be held March 17, in San Francisco. 

In lieu of the convention, there will be an 
annual meeting, which will be attended by com- 
mittee chairmen and others who may be able to 
attend. The reports of officers and committees will 
be received and the necessary business will be 
transacted. 


CONVENTION CANCELED 
The Association of School Business Officials has 
announced that its 1943 convention, scheduled 


tentatively for October, at Chicago, will be can- 
celed. 


tories, 1106 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 






SAVE AND SALVAGE FOR VICTORY 


Remember that projection lamps contain 
critical war material. Turn them in—to 
Take 


your dealer or direct to DeVRY. 


care of your equipment. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Under the direction of President Edwin F. 
Nelson, of Hartford, Conn., the Association has 
developed a program of committee activity for 
keeping the members informed concerning the 
serious problems of supplies, equipment, fuel, and 
food as these apply to local school systems, 

The committee of the Association is also work- 
ing to bring the needs of schools to the attention 
of federal agencies. 

The Association is further planning through 
its Research Committees to continue its work in 
the fields of school accounting, insurance, and 
equipment and supplies specifications. The plan- 
ning of school buildings for the postwar period 
is to be given attention, as is the problem of 
school-business procedures. 


® Rochester, N. H. The school board has 
ordered that the heating plant in the high school 
be converted from oil to coal. The action was 
taken because of a serious shortage of fuel oil. 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





AIDS TO SPANISH STUDENTS 


Seven albums of songs of Latin-American 
countries have been released as an aid to the 
study of» Spanish through music. In each album 
will be found supplementary booklets which give 
the Spanish lyrics of each song, the phonetic pro- 
nunciation of the lyrics, and their English trans- 
lation. 

The titles of the albums indicate the country, 
and in the 46 songs in the entire group are found 
all of the Latin-American favorites. The selections 
are all typical of the countries and have been 
recorded by native artists. 

The records were made at the request of Henry 
A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, 
and grew out of the NBC weekly series of broad- 
casts entitled “Pan American Holiday.” An NBC 
survey indicates that the series, designed to pro- 
mote a greater interest in the Spanish language 
and the common aims of the Americas, has been 
most effective. 

RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 


LIBERIAN REPUBLIC FILM 


Recent events have called attention to the little 
known Liberian Republic and Monrovia, its 
capitol city. A timely motion picture, one reel, 
16mm. sound, has been released depicting in 
graphic form this African Democracy as the cross- 
roads of the present global war. Interesting maps 
are used to illustrate the relative distances from 
Monrovia to Brazil, New York, and Rome. 

The film includes primitive back country, as 
well as the capitol Monrovia, which is the indus- 
trial and commercial center. 

Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, IIl. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—311. 


“DITTO” BOOKLETS - 


Announcement is made that while present stock 
of Ditto, Rotary Model R5 and Portable Model 
H3, are available, the equipment may be had 
without priority. Attractive booklets “More 
Leisure Time,” “Ditto Portable Duplicator,” “R5 
Gelatin Duplicator,” and “Ditto Direct Process 
Duplicators” are available. 

Ditto, Incorporated, Harrison at Oakley Blud., 
Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—312. 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 


For use with the series of sound films planned 
under the direction of the Federal Security Agency 
and the U. S. Office of Education, the Visual 
Learning Guides provide tests aiding the student 
to get the fullest understanding of films presented. 

Guides now available cover precision measure- 
ment, engine lathe, milling machine, vertical bor- 
ing mill, radial drill, and many other types of 
machine work. 

Visual Learning Guides are in the form of 
4-page pamphlets of standard size and are sold 
only in packages of 50, net price $1.45 per pack- 
age. 

Inadvertently an error appeared in a previous 
announcement of the learning guides which stated 
that these “are in the form of 16mm. sound 
motion pictures and sell at the small price of 
$1.50 per package of 50.” 

The National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—313. 


FREE FILMS DIRECTORY 


Recognized as the standard free films reference 
source, a new directory recently issued lists 1300 
films available for schools, clubs, churches, hos- 
pitals, civic organizations, and other nontheatrical 


audiences. Hundreds of new free film subjects are 
listed, including wartime films on Armed Forces, 
Wartime Production, Shipbuilding, Aviation, and 
Vocational Training, each film described and 
classified as to content. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—314. 


RECRUITING RED CROSS NURSES 

Early in the year an unprecedented radio cam 
paign was undertaken to aid the Red Cross in 
recruiting 36,000 graduate nurses for duty with 
the armed forces, 100,000 nurses’ aides, and 1,000,- 
000 students in home-nursing courses. 

The half-hour dramatic program “That They 
Might Live” (NBC Sundays, 12:30 to 1:00 p.m 
EWT) is proving effective to accomplish the end 
in view. In addition to the real service performed, 
the broadcast affords prime entertainment; promi- 
nent artists of radio, films, and the stage are 
guests on the program. 

National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—315. 


MATERIAL SUPPLY SOURCES 


To meet the problems of actual or threatened 
shortages of materials, a wealth of newly de- 
veloped substitutes are being manufactured to 
relieve the situation which has confronted all sup- 
pliers of merchandise and materials. American in- 
genuity has located the alternates but the sources 
of supply are not as easy to find. This type of 
service offered by 

J. J. Berliner Technical Research, 225 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—316. 


PREFLIGHT TRAINING APPARATUS 

Kahlow Flight Demonstrator, a complete self- 
contained wind tunnel, designed for classroom 
demonstration of basic principles of lift and drag 
in relation to the angle of attack on an airplane 
wing, the effect of the ailerons and flaps, the 
cause of a stall, and other flight phenomena, illus- 
trated and described in Catalog No. M-75435. 

Central Scientific Company, 1700 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—317. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 

The oldest and most famous continuing publica- 
tion in the world, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
first issued in Edinburgh in 1768, is now in its 
175th year. Distribution is world wide with sub- 
sidiary companies in England, Canada, and South 
Africa. General R. E. Wood, chairman of the 
board, Sears Roebuck and Company, has an- 
nounced the gift of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Britannica Book of the Year, Britannica Junior, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas, to 
the University of Chicago. 

In accepting the gift for the University of 
Chicago, President Robert M. Hutchins observed 
“The Britannica is one of the earliest forms of 
extension education. Ownership of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is, therefore, a development 
closely related to the University’s interest in ex- 
tending educational facilities to the widest pos- 
sible number. 

“The University’s ownership will increase the 
educational and scholarly authority which has 
distinguished the publication since it was first 
issued by a ‘society of gentlemen.’ ” 

Faculty committees of the University will pro- 
vide educational advice and consultation to assist 
in securing scholarly and scientific authorities for 
continuous revision. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica henceforth will 
bear the imprimatur of the University of Chicago 
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ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDS 

Delta Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have been presented with the Army and 
Navy “E” Pennant, for meritorious service in the 
war effort. Presentation was made by Col. C.J 
Otjen, district internal security commander, to Ht 
Campbell Struckemann, at the ceremonies wit. 
nessed by the firm’s employees and guests, 

Individual lapel pins were presented to workers 
by Lt. Commander D. N. Curry, Milwaukee 
area. Among those receiving pins was Hans Jaeger 
oldest Delta employee in point of service, Mr. 
Jaeger also received award in 1918 when at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N, J. 
were recently awarded the pennant for outstand. 
ing production of ordnance materials. The com. 
pany was converted to war production in 1949 
and has set and maintained a rate of output 
greater than schedules called for. Working 24 
hours a day, the company is producing ten times 
the originally contemplated maximum, while regu- 
lar company products are produced for equipment 
of war plants, Army hospitals, ships, and other 
essential uses. 

At the conclusion of the program, Mr. Webster 
presented checks for $1,000 to the Army Emer- 
gency Relief and Navy Emergency Relief, explain- 
ing that the amounts included money that was 
to have been used for entertainment, and that the 
action was at the request of the Webster Company 
guests. 

ARTHUR M. SPORE 

Arthur M. Spore, President of the American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, died on 
December 18, 1942. The late Mr. Spore joined the 
American Crayon Company in 1890, became 
secretary-treasurer, and held that position of trust 
until assuming the presidency following the death 
of George E. Parmenter in 1938. Mr. Spore was 
born October 30, 1857. 

Of a quiet and retiring nature, all who con- 
tacted Mr. Spore were impressed by his dignity, 
wisdom, and sterling worth. Mr. Spore was a 
good counselor, his judgments were always un- 
biased and fair. The educational world and those 
interested in service to it have lost a good friend. 


PERSONAL MENTION 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., President of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., was awarded the 
honorary doctor of laws degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Prentis addressed the mid- 
year graduating class speaking on “The Cult of 
Competency.” 

The board of directors of Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Company has named Mr. William R 
Jackson secretary-treasurer, to succeed Mr. George 
A. Smith, who is retiring from the company after 
44 years of active service. 

Mr. R. J. Jackson has been appointed assistant 
secretary-treasurer, and Mr A. B. Sanderson has 
been elected a director of the company. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

The Dodge reports covering 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains, listed during 1942 a total 
of 4450 school and college buildings and other 
structures used for educational purposes. The 
total square feet of floor area in these buildings 
was 31,584,000, and the total cost was $152,451,- 
000. 

During the month of January, 1943, contracts 
were let in 1 state west of the Rockies for 2 
school buildings, at a cost of $119,000. During 
the same period, 3 building projects were reported 
in preliminary stages, to cost $856,800 

Dodge reports that during the month of Janv- 
ary, contracts were let for 259 educational and 
science buildings, at a cost of $5,552,000. The 
contracts were limited to 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

During the month of January, 1943, sales of 
school bonds were reported in the amount of 
$311,300. The average interest rate was 1.75 pet 
cent. During the same period, short-term paper 
and refunding bonds were sold in the amount 0 
$532,000 
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Ajier the Meeting 
_————————— 


He Was Curious! 

The teacher had delivered a lecture to the 
English class on the general use of slang and its 
damage to the mother tongue. 

“And now,” she concluded, “there are two 
words which I don’t want ever to hear in this 
class. One of them is ‘swell,’ and the other is 
‘ousy.’” 

A hand in the back of the room was raised and 
a young voice inquired, “Please, teacher, what are 


the words?” — Liberty. 





Relief 


A classroom story that bears signs of authen- 
ticity has been relayed to us from Los Angeles. 
It took place in an elementary school geography 
class. Joe, whose parents were on relief was 
much interested in the series of maps which his 
teacher brought out from the cupboard. 

“Which one do I get to take home?” he wanted 
to know. 

The teacher explained patiently that the maps 
were the property of the school and could not 
be given away. Joe was incredulous, so the teacher 
asked him what had made him think the maps 
were free. He righteously pointed to the lower 
corner of one of the maps: “It says relief map, 
don’t it?” —Omaha Forum Quarterly. 


When Gas is Saved! 


A prospective teacher and her girl friend hired 
a livery rig to visit the members of the school 
board. 

“You won’t have any trouble with this horse,” 
the liveryman explained. “He’s perfectly gentle 
But be careful not to get the rein under his tail.” 

When they returned he asked whether the 
horse proved satisfactory. 

“Oh, perfectly,” the teacher responded 
did have a couple of showers, but my 
held her umbrella over his tail.” 


“We 
friend 


A Danger Foreseen 

Michael had taken a strong dislike to kinder- 
garten. All persuasion failed, and finally his 
mother, in desperation, told him firmly that he 
would have to go. “All right, Mother,” retorted 
Michael. “If you want me to grow up into a 
damn bead-stringer, I'll go.” Readers Digest 

a 


The youthful graduate from an agricultural 
college looked rather scornfully at the old farmer 

“Your methods of cultivation are hopelessly 
out of date,” he said with a superior air. 

“Why, I’d be surprised if you get ten pounds 
of apples from that tree.” 

“So would I,” replied the farmer. “It’s a pear 
tree.” 


Presence of Mind 


The teacher had been giving a lesson on the 
reindeer, when she noticed that one boy was 
paying little or no attention. Turning to him 
suddenly, she asked: “What is the use of the 
reindeer ?” 

“It makes things grow,” was the unexpected 
reply. — Portland Herald. 


Enough Is Enough 

A naval reserve officer who had been a gym 
teacher in civil life was reprimanded by his 
captain for allowing men to come aboard after 
shore leave in a noisy, overhappy mood. 

“But, sir,” said the reserve officer, “T 
no notice so long as they don’t 
much noise.” 

“What,” asked the captain 
awakened by the roisterers, “is 
of too much noise?” 

“Why, sir,” answered the R. O., “when they 
seriously disturb another ship.” 
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NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
> Ropert L. Hoy has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Marshall, Mo. 
»>C. E. VAUGHAN has been elected president of the 
school board at Wilmot, Ark. 
> Cwartes Exrxis has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Savannah, Ga. 
> Dr. O. C. Ricpy has been re-elected president of the 
Caddo parish school board at Shreveport, La. 
> The school board at Medford, Mass., has reorganized 
with Leo R. CampBett as president, and CHEsTer B. 
POWERS as secretary. 
®> BENJAMIN F. Franxe has been re-elected president 
of the school board at La Crosse, Wis. 
> Harotp P. HERINGTON has been elected business 
manager of the board of education at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He succeeds Fred B. Sherk. 
» Ernest W. Aprit has been elected vice-chairman of 
the school board at Salem, Mass. J. ARTHUR KENNEALLY 
was re-elected as secretary. 
® Russert P. Brown has been re-elected as chairman 
of the school board at Beverly, Mass. 


67 


> The school board at Haverhill, Mass., has elected 
Dr. Leroy T. Stoxes as president. 
> Dr. Raymonn E. Levesque has been reelected 


vice-chairman of the school board at Gardner, Mass. 

> Nem J. Mortarty has been re-elected chairman of 
the school board at Holyoke, Mass. 

> Joun F. Parker has been re-elected chairman of the 
school board at Taunton, Mass. 

® Harotp A. Barnes has been re-elected vice-chairman 
of the school board at Brockton, Mass. 

® Brapiey Futier has been elected vice-chairman of 
the school board at Newburyport, Mass. 

> Dr. C. B. Greer, of Brunswick, Ga., has been elected 
president of the Glynn County board of education. 

> Frank J. VAN OVERSTRAETEN, president of the board 
of education at Blue Island, Ill., died suddenly on 
January 15. 

» G. Noyes Tatcorr has been elected president of the 
school board at Olympia, Wash. 

® CrarK Haas has been elected president of the school 
board at Omaha, Neb. 

> J. Wrtey Ricwarpson has been elected president of the 
school board at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Announcing 


5 Wiley Books for Your 
PRE-INDUCTION 


TRAINING COURSES 


We take pleasure in announcing these five books that will prove 
valuable to those high schools which are introducing pre-induc- 
tion courses into their curriculum. All books are written by out- 
standing men in their respective fields and are based on outlines 
prepared by the United States Office of Education with the 
cooperation of the War Department. 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN SHOP PRACTICE 
William J]. Kennedy 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN ELECTRICITY 
William C. Shea $1.52 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
James V. Frost $1.96 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN MACHINE SCIENCE 
Samuel Lebowitz (Ready in March) 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN RADIO 
Vin Zeluff and Jobn Painting (Ready in April) 


Important— A teacher’s manual for each book 
will be available shortly. 


Send for your examination copies today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















SAYS C. HOWARD DEVILDOG: 


This is the MARCH 


of Great Americans!) 


Sam Houston March 2, 179% 
Luther Burbank March 7, 1849 
Oliver Wendell Holmes March 8, 184 
Andrew Jackson March 15, 1767 
James Madison March 16, 1751 
Grover Cleveland March 18, 1837) 
Wm. Jennings Bryan March 19, 1860) 
John Tyler March 29, 1799 
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HUNT SCHOOL PENS ila RUNES 


‘ : , 69 For Beginners 
Are still available made in 


all the essential styles needed 
for the classrooms. Specify No. 9 


TR 
. or a COMPANION 
69 Hunt Pens for The Be- egg SN on an y/ 


ginners, and 21-67-68 to help 21 Intermediate Grades 
develop penmanship in _inter- 


mediate grades. 567 is an excel- 
. - — ©) SIXTY SEVEN 
lent bowl pointed Pen for com- —Saena) 


mercial classes. Ask your school G7 Intermediate Grades 


HUNT School PENS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers Boston Pencil Sharpeners, Hunt Pens, etc. 


supply house for 





